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PREFACE 



THE present volume is published at the 
request of several of my friends, who 
have sigoified their desire to possess, in a per- 
manent form, a selection from the discourses 
which I delivered at the Hampstcad Sabbath 
Afternoon Services. The diffidence with 
which I comply with that request would be 
even greater than it is, but for the thought 
that Anglo-Jewish homiletical literature is of 
the scantiest proportions, and that any ad- 
dition to it has at least a prim/1 Jade claim to 
justification. Whether the following pages are 
a desirable addition, it is for the public to 

The title of the book, though borrowed, in 
conformity with familiar usage, from the 
initial discourse, has not been selected at 
haphazard. It indicates the one uniform 
purpose with which these sermons were 
written, and which, despite the diversity o 
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their subject-matter, establishes a funda- 
mental likeness between them all. They 
were preached with the paramount object of 
elucidating, however inadequately, the Ideal 
n Judaism, of expounding those spiritual teach- 
:ngs of tlie religion which render it an effect- 
inspiration in our day, seeing that while 
they at least equal in grandeur, they surpass 
in simplicity, those embodied in any of the 
other great theistic systems. Such an exposi- 
tion, I venture to think, is the urgent need of 
an age which is fraught with peril, not merely 
for Judaism, but for Religion. 

In determining the contents of the book — a 
task in which 1 have received most valuable 
assistance from my friends, Mr. Israel Abra- 
hams and Mr. Oswald John Simon — my chief 
aim has been to select those discourses which 
promised to be useful to the largest number 
of my readers. At the same time, I have kept 
in mind the desirability of making such a 
selection as should be fairly representative of 
the entire range of doctrine taught at the 
Hempstead Services. Contrary to what ap- 
pears to be the general impression, that 
doctrine was rarely polemical. The words 
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spoken from my pulpit were far more fre- 
quently words of hope and encouragement, 
such as are especially needed in these times 
by the many who feel their Judaism melting 
away under the solvent of modem criticism, 
and by the many more who are losing their 
hold on faith and duty in presence of life's 
grim problems. Thus, there will be found in 
the following pages little about those minor 
religious questions which divide and subdivide 
our community, much about the larger and in- 
finitely more momentous difficulties which vex 
the conscience and disquiet the soul. Fully 
aware, though I am, of the many imperfec- 
I tions of these sermons, I would fain hope that 

I they may prove helpful to some of the larger 

congregation to whom they are now ad- 
I dressed, and that here and there they may 

[ succeed in gaining a wavering heart for the 

^^^^mcestral faith and for the higher life. 
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A DAY or two before the recent festival 
of Pentecost, I had occasion to pass 
through the so-called Jewish quarter at the 
East End. The district, usually dingy and 
unattractive in the extreme, was for the nonce 
transfigured. Quantities of flowers, which 
were being sold in the streets, had turned it 
into A fair garden. The purchasers were of 
the poorest. They were buying the flowers 
to deck their homes for the coming Festival, 
Their dwellings might be humble, but to wel- 
come the Feast of the Lord they were to 
become palaces. The holy season should 
have a right royal reception even in a White- 
chapel garret. 

This juxtaposition of squalor and comeli- 
ness, this striking instance of the desert being 
made to blossom as the rose, brought home to 
me the truth that, whatever might be said to 
the contrary, Judaism is a religion of ideals. 
The men and women of low degree who were 
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buying these flowers may not have invested 
the incident in which they were taking part 
with all the symbolic meaning I discerned in 
it, but some of it they must have felt. On the 
face of it, the act was a. poetic act — one that 
told of refinement, of reverence for something 
higher than the sordid. A coarse and unima- 
ginative person would have kept his money 
in bis pocket, or spent it in drink. 

Now, this feeling for the ideal, which is to 
be found in East End hovels as well as in May- 
fair mansions, is the work of Judaism, 

Had it not been for his religion, the Jew, 
thanks to a hostile world, would have had 
nothing to strive after beyond the means of 
satisfying his lower cravings, nothing to live 
for save mere life itself — life in its grosser 
aspects. In spite of crushing disaster and 
demoralising oppression, he has never lost his 
hold either on hope or on virtue. He has 
been imprisoned in a ghetto, but his spirit has 
soared beyond it into an ampler air — into the 
realms of the ideal, of which no mortal hand, 
however tyrannical, may presume to hold the 
key. Shut out from the world, he has made 
a fair world for himself, peopled with the 
brightest forms — with faith, resignation, dutyf^ 
in whose company he has lived, and nobly 
lived. Throughout the long night of persecu- 
tion the star that promised the dawn has 
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THE IDEAL IN JUDAISM 3 

never vanished from the heavens, and the 
bitter waters of the world's contumely have 
been for ever sweetened by the magic in- 
fluence of religion. It is not only that a tixed 
belief in a Messianic Redeemer saved the 
Israehte of the Middle Ages from despair and 
from the vices of the desperate ; he was kept 
from degradation by an all -penetrating re- 
ligion which sanctified the commonest details 
of his daily life. Every man's hand was 
against him ; but what could man do to him, 
seeing that God was with him always, when 
he was sitting in the house, when he was 
walking by the way, when lie was lying down, 
and when he was rising up ? Yes, and above 
all when he was silting in the house. A 
pariah, an outcast, condemned at times to be 
literally a fugitive and a vagabond, he found, 
by a line anomaly, the imperishable roots of 
his nobility in Ids home. Here was a common- 
place domain which might have yielded only 
thorns and thistles, but which, under the 
touch of a mystic hand, became a Ganlen of 
Eden. The miracle of old was repeated ; the 
rod placed before the Lard became fair with 
bud and blossom and fruit ; the home-life 
was lived in the Divine Presence, and though 
outwardly it was lowly and unpromising, yet 
that Presence made it gloriou.s. The home 
idealised ; it became a swDctuary ; ita 
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table was an altar, the meal a solemn sacrifice, 
the father a ministering priest. The Divine 
name written on the doorpost was but a. sym- 
bol of the holiness with which the house was 
invested. Not prayer only, but every act, 
however familiar, performed within its hal- 
lowed precincts, was worship. Is it a marvel 
that the mediseval Israelite kept his integrity 
when all his surroundings were base, seeing 
that once more, as in the far-off days, religion 
stood on his behalf between the dead and the 
living— between a world spiritually dead and 
the souls that were quickened with the fear 
of the Lord^and that for him the plague of 
corruption was stayed? Morally, the Jew 
would have perished long since, had it not 
been for his power to aspire, to live out of him- 
self, to seek to inaugurate the days of heaven 
upon earth. 

And the same saving influence is still at 
work. The over-driven tailor of the East 
End, whose woes stir a Parliament with com- 
passion, cherishes ideals which yield him a 
solace and a strength his sjrmpathisers dream 
not of. The pathos of his life springs not 
from its wretchedness alone, but from the 
simple joys and the moral sweetness which he 
opposes to his misery, and which it is unable 
to kill. The sanctity of the home is still a 
.Jeyish ideal in Whitechapel. The flowers 
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wilh which Pentecost is welcomed in the 
dwellings of the poor are but emblems. What 
they symbolise is the pence and the purity 
which, triumphing over hostile surroundings, 
still characterise the home-life of our humbler 
classes. Those features stand out in hold 
relief in the domestic celebration of a festival 
by the Jewish poor. If they followed the 
example before their eyes, it would become 
the occasion for the riotous self-indulgence 
which too often go^s to make an English 
holiday. Instead, there is self-control, dignity, 
the feeling that the day and the house are 
alike holy to the Lord. 

Reverence for the home, the most fruitful 
of Jewish ideals, is the secret of half the 
virtues of our toiUng class. It clothes the 
poor garret with unspeakable charm in the 
eyes of its indwellers, so that for them there 
is literally no place like home, and the public- 
house cannot compete with it for their favour. 
It imparts a sanctity to family life, turning 
the hearts of the parents to the children, and 
the hearts of the children to the parents, 
binding the members of the household to 
each other in an enduring bond of loyalty and 

While the old conception of family life sur- 
vives, the Jew will not want for a potent 
source of the noblest inspiratiuu. But I 
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cannot hide from myself the fact that, under 
the stress of new conditions and evil example, 
that conception is in danger of becoming 
blurred and indistinct. Even among the poor 
the home is not quite the ennobhng force it 
was. The rod still blossoms as of yore, but 
the canker is beginning to show itself in the 
flower with alarming frequency. Among those 
of higher social station the danger has attained 
at least equally serious proportions. Let us 
beware lest we lose this cherished ideal, 
lest the sanctity of domestic life — the fabric 
that has weathered the storms of centuries — 
crumble away under the too fierce heat of 
prosperity, and carry with it all our precious 
things — purity, peace, religion. We are fain 
to consecrate the house with prayer when we 
first take up our abode in it ; but better still 
is the consecration that is wrought by the lives 
of its indwellers— by that reverence for the 
home which inspires them with mutual for- 
bearance and love, which arms them with the 
self-control needftil for battling with the 
world's temptations, for resisting the onslaught 
of their own ignoble passions. If our whole 
moral life is not to be in danger of shipwreck, 
let us renew, ere it is too late, our covenant 
with this ideal of our fathers. 

This sanctifi cation of the home is, of course, 
only one instance of the transfiguration of the 
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common elements of life which is so eminently 
characteristic of our religion. Judaism claims 
for the ideal the whole domain of the actual ; 
it has annexed the world, and established 
there the kingdom of heaven. But there has 
been no sacrifice of sublimity in consequence. 
A recent writer ^ seems to imply that the 
ideals of Sinai are narrower than those em- 
bodied in the Sermon on the Mount. But his 
very proofs are his all-suflicient refutation. 
'Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart and soui and might.' 'Love thy 
neighbour as thyself.' ' Love thine enemy.' 
These are the maxims of the Gospels, it is 
true; but they are also the doctrine of 
Judaism, and it was Judaism that taught that 
doctrine first. No ; we have nothing to be 
ashamed of in our moral and spiritual teach- 
ings, unless it be our failure to come within 
measurable distance of completely fulfilling 
them. 1 say, measurable distance, for that 
ideal only is worthy of the name which is 
impossible of attainment. There can be no 
finality in moral effort. The goal must be an 
ever-receding one ; for the race, the endeavour, 
and not the goal, is the prize. Every peak 
we scale must disclose yet higher pinnacles to 
which we have to climb. 'The better we 
may reach, but not the best ; but no one ever 
Count Tolslol in [he Umversal Revina for June 1B90. 
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found the better who did not aim at the best.' ' 
And surely the best is to be found in those 
precepts of the ancient Law which summon us 
to a perfection that can never be ours, but to 
which we can ever draw nearer and nearer. 
The whole-hearted love of God, the fulfilment 
of the yearning to be at one with Him in 
spirit by means of a perfect obedience — this 
can never be our lot, in this life at least. But 
the Pentateuch bids us aspire after it, and 
every Psalm echoes the command. ' Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself — a simple 
and a familiar maxim indeed, but an utterly 
!e one. Upon it for a foundation the 
whole Bible is built. But its impossibility is 
its glory. To strive to obey it is at once to 
fail and to succeed — to fail in realising the 
whole ideal, to succeed in exalting ourselves 
by our very effort. It is a glorious will-o'-the- 
wisp that allures us. But it leads us, not into 
a morass, but to a paradise, not to death, but 
to life — the true life of self-control and self- 



The measure of the vitality of a religion is 
the impossibility, that is, the nobility, of its 
ideals. And if this be true, Judaism has a 
long life before it. At first sight, it must be 
owned, it compares unfavourably, as a source 
of inspiration, with Christianity, owing to the 
1 MoEciire Conway, Ideh atd Ideals, p, 1S3, 
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lack of that central figure whose sufferings and 
charm of character move our neighbours to 
aUemate sympathy and emulation. But the 
Jew has, in truth, a similar ideal. If it 
inspires him not, it is because he does not seek 
for it. For what can thrill us more powerfully 
than the spectacle of Israel's devotion and 
martyrdom? What eloquence can rival that 
of the appeal which every line of our history, 
written as it is with the life-blood of our 
heroes, makes to us to be true to the faith, 
loyal to duty, staunch champions of religion and 
righteousness whatever the cost ? Those Jews 
who sigh for an example which rightly inspires 
their fellows of another creed, need but to 
ponder their own story in order to still their 
longing. Therefore, I say, let our children I 
more diligently learn the history of their race ; 
it is the one trustworthy means of keeping them I 
Jews in these days, of showing them that their ] 
reUgion is still worth living for, that it is a I 
sacred legacy of the past, deserving of all J 
their devotion, all their chivalry. 

And here, finally, we catch a ghmpse of the 
secret source whence Judaism draws its won- 
drous strength. ' That religion,' to quote the 
same writer once more, ' seals its own doom 
which binds itself to a. defunct ideal.' ' The 
saying is true. But Judaism has not so hound 

1 /dais Bad Ideali. p. iBi. 
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itself. All its ideals are living — some for one 
soul, some for another. It is a well-spring of 
inspiration for the most diverse minds — from 
the weary worker in the squalid East End 
court, with his cheering dream of a Messiah 
who will one day rout all the sorrows of the 
poor with one swift and merciful blow, to his 
richer hrother in the fashionable West, whose 
Judaism calk upon him to bring nearer the 
Golden Age by foreshadowing its mora! beauty 
in the nobility of his own life. One downcast 
spirit, overweighted with the burden and the 
mystery of the world, it soothes and strengthens 
with pictures of a heaven, where the righteous 
sit crowned with glory and basking in the 
sunshine of the Divine Presence, where all the 
problems of this life are to be solved, and all 
its sorrows compensated with a bliss that no 
tongue can describe, no mind conceive, where 
the lost ones who have gone before shall fold 
those who have joined them at last in one 
long, never-ending embrace. Another spirit 
of a dilTerent mould it gladdens and stimo- 
lates with other visions — with tidings of the 
glory, not of the heavenly, but of the earthly 
life, with the thought of the inherent grandeur 
of righteousness, the inimitable sublimity of 
self-sacrifice, with the promise of that ineffably 
sweet satisfaction that springs from the strenu- 
ous endeavour to do the right in the teeth of 
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difficulty and temptation. And so, because, 
like the murmur of the great ocean, it tells 
a tale that changes with the mood of the 
listener, Judaism can never die. The High 
Priest's rod bears at one and the same time 
bud and blossom and fruit — truth in the I 
germ, truth ever developing, and truth that I 
is ripe ; and the human soul, in every stage 
of its development, can find in it the one 
e it needs for solace and inspiration. 



WHY AM I A JEW ? 



A QUESTION which I raised incidentally 
in the course of a. recent sermon * may 
not unprofitably be made the theme of our 
reflections to-day : Why am I a Jew ? For 
every Israelite who puts this question to him- 
self, there are perhaps a thousand others who 
have never even asked it ; and of the few who 
do ask it, many, 1 fear, are content to dismiss 
it unanswered. And yet every one who shrinks 
from degrading religion to the level of mere 
superstition must see that he asks, and that 
he is answered. For if our Judaism is an un- 
reasoned sentiment — a piece of mechanism 
moving automatically without conviction for 
its motive power — if it is a mere birthmarWr 
it is not true religion. Belief must be justified 
to the intellect if it is to be clear of the charge 
of credulity, and the mere accident of having 
been born a Jew is no sufficient explanation of 
our Judaism. Even faith is too dearly bought 
if its price is the surrender of our thinking 

1 The Sermon on ' The Election of IstaeL' 
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powers. God gave us 'godlite reason,' as the 
great dramatist terms it ; and to Him and to 
our higher selves we have to answer for every 
neglect of the gift. Nor have we to fear that 
the most critical investigation will destroy 
Religion. For the religion that cannot endure 
the searching heat of the mind's crucible is 
tinsel ; it does not bear the stamp of truth, 
which, as the Rabbins have well said, is God's 
own seal Faith^ in such a case, is the mark 
of ignorance or, paradox though it seemSj a 
practical confession of scepticism — the mental 
state which prompts the fallacious cry, 'I 
believe because it is impossible '—as though 
the impossible could ever command belief. 
Reason cannot injure true Religion, for true 

Nay, however powerfully blind faith may 
rule conduct, its sway cannot be compared for 
stability, or even for strength^ with the faitli 
that springs from conviction. The roots of 
reasoned Religion are in the calm and stead- 
fast mind, not in the fickle, changeful emo- 
tions, and the storm of doubt only drives them 
deeper. Those who thus build up their creed 
slowly and painfully, with many searchings of 
heart, are like him of whom the poet sings r — - 
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In whom persuasion and belief 
Had ripened into faith, and taith become 
A paisionate ii 
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They lore their religkra with aU their heart 
and sool aad niigbt ; for that lore has fused 
tc^ether all the capacities of their being io 
one glorious amalgam, and, loving it thus, they 
draw from it an inspiration which hallows all 
their lives, and which never wanes while life 
endures. 

It hecomes, therefore, a matter of supreme 
necessity, a truly religious duty, to apply the 
test of reason to Judaism, or — to use the 
phrase with which we set out— to ask ourselves 
why we are Jews. And is it possible to give 
a satisfactory reply to the question ? If, 
shaking off the mental indolence which evades 
the most necessary and the most momentous 
Belf-questioningE, we seek for the foundations 
of Judaism, shall we find them to be rock or 
sand i Is the ancient religion of our race 
reared ou the basis of reason, which alone can 
ensure its permanence in an age when critical 
analysis insists upon rending the veil which 
hides the most sacred things? This is the 
question we have to ask ourselves, and only if 
we can answer it in the affirmative will Judaism 
be vindicated, and our loyalty to it justified. 
And of a surety we can answer it thus. For 
which of our essential teachings is there that 
is not In unison with modern knowledge and 
thought } God— -one, impalpable, all-powerful 
— the central idea of Judaism, where is the 
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man of science with liis brand-new microscope 
who can refute it ? 

For years. Agnosticism — a polite term in- 
vented to take the place of the older and the 
blunter word Atlielsm — was his creed, which 
he asserted with a dogmatism not to be sur- 
passed by the most fanatical religionist. But 
to him, in his turn, time has brought the 
philosophic mind, and he has confessed his 
error. In vain did be attempt as with an air- 
pump to exhaust the theory of the universe of 
the idea of God; he could not detach nature 
from the Divine Mind that works unceasingly 
everywhere, and from which all things have 
sprung. Physical science, with balance and 
plummet, with its obstinate endeavours to 
track matter and life to their birthplace, has 
discovered something it could not weigh or 
gauge, has been led in its quest face to face 
with a Power before which it has fallen back 
silent and confounded — 

' . . . Sometliing far more deeply interfused. 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air. 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man : 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.' 
And this Spirit is the God whom Judaism 
postulates. Nor is His oneness less unequi- 
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vocally affirmed by science than His existence. 
' One God, one law, one element ' is as em- 
phatically the doctrine of nineteenth centuiy 
thought as it was of Moses and the Prophets. 
The unity of Nature, the one consistent and 
harmonious purpose that underlies its pheno- 
mena, is but the mirror of the Mind that 
created and controls it. Truly, the Israelite 
of old who was martyred for the faith, and 
who in his death-agony remembered to fling 
his battle-cry, 'The Lord is One,' in the teeth 
of an idolatrous world, has been amply 
avenged in these latter days, and by no hand 
more conspicuously than that of science 
itself. 

And of this one God, Judaism declares that 
He has not only made the Universe, but that 
He is in it, that He has not merely fashioned 
the hearts of men, but that He understands 
all their acts, that He is a God of knowledge, 
and by Him actions are weighed. Is this 
true ? Is there a Divine government of the 
world, and are Justice and Equity the founda- 
tions of its throne ? Who can doubt it that 
reads the face of Nature, that ponders the 
stirring page of history— nay, that looks into 
his own heart, his own life ? At times, it is 
true, the clew to the Divine rectitude is lost, 
and we stand in fear and despair before some 
terrible outbreak of Nature's pent-up forces. 
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dealing wholesale and seemingly purposeless 
death, or before some spectacle of individual 
suffering coming as the sole reward of a vir- 
tuous life. But our doubt should be but 
momentary. The tempest-broken ship, the 
flooded town, the pit which fire or poisoned 
air has made into a tomb, hide the Divine 
righteousness from our eyes ; but it shines 
forth again, like the bow that glorifies the 
dark, cloud, in the song of the bird, in the 
glint of the sun on the sea, in the love of our 
dear ones, in the thought of the bounty and 
the loveliness which sustains all living things 
and ministers to their happiness. Contrary 
to the Psalmist's experience we see the right- 
eous apparently forsaken, and it is the sinner 
whom God seems to keep as the apple of His 
eye ; but the world's great annals, which 
reveal the whole plan and not mere fragments 
of it — nay, even our own experiences, if we 
wilt but listen to them — bid us hold fast to 
our faith in the ultimate triumph of right, in 
the never-halting justice, the sleepless love 
of the Supreme. Divine revelation ever re- 
newing itself, human responsibility that never 
ends, the truth that God has given men His 
law — a law written with a pen of iron in the 
conscience of humanity, and vindicated, slowly 
but surely, in the lives of nations and indi- 
viduals — a law which no one shall dare to 
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break witli inipunity, and in whose fulfilment 
liappiticw is alone to be found — this b the 
outcome of our knowledge to-day; and this 
la Judulitii). , 
/■j I - I* there flught more ? Yes, there is the 
Idea that we Israelites are God's witnesses — 
It mlcruoosm refleeting the stupendous truths 
which fl»»h forth from Nature anc 
life. 1'liiit conception has its foundation in 
iiohor fact ; ' and every attempt of < 
keep It alive — every religious institution that 
niaintalnii the Israelite's sympathetic connec- 
tion with the storied Past, that feeds his 
hifitorlc consciouiness — is completely justified. 
And this ia the essence of Jewish theology. 
Not one detail of it makes demands wbicli 
renMon would not indorse. I grant that the 
xtroam of Judaism in its passage through the 
ngt'N linH gathered up many elements which 
nt bcMt have been but temporarily useftd. 
But these it is leaving behind at last; and 
we Hliould not hove met here to-day v 
not (>er»uodcd that we can fit new raiment to 
our altered religious stature, and still remain 
.lews. Renan has characterised Judaism by 
culling it a 'minimum of religion.' And si 
is, seeing how few and how simple are 
articles of belief which form its necessary 
constituents. God, Duty, Israel's 

I Sec [be Sennan on ' The Election of Israel. 
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these are its chief ideas. Where is the Jew 
whose intelligence tJiey stir into rebellion ? 
There is no mystery here ; no truth that 
needs a philosophy to espound it ; no ereed 
for which room has to be made in the mind 
by expelhng reason from it ; no lesson that a 
child could not grasp ; no ideal that shall not 
suffice to lift human life to the highest 
pinnacle of nobility. 

And thus I am led to supplement this 
summary of Jewish belief with a concluding 
word upon that other great constituent of 
Judaism — its moral teaching. If our theology 
is at once simple and sublime, so also is our 
ethic. It is impossible to soar to more exalted 
heights of spiritual truth than that to which 
the Jew may climb every day when he re- 
peats the Skemang. And so, too, a nobler con- 
ception of duty has never been given to the 
world than that embodied in the old Leviticol 
precept: 'Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself.' And this maxim, which Hillel aptly 
quoted as the quintessence of Israel's moi'al 
law, is only the keynote. The double code of 
Scripture and Talmud is full of lessons equally 
sublime, because equally just. For, after all, 
morality is j ustice and nothing else. Kindness 
and mercy and love cease to be admirable — 
o be moral when their bright 
'forms cast an inevitable shadow of cruelty. 
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Forgiveness is only noble as long as it does not 
encourage wrong-doing, as long as the sinner 
is not spared to the injury of himself and of 
society. Mere abstract beauty does not make 
an ideal ethically sound. Judaism has re- 
cognised this truth from the first ; it preaches 
a sane, a wholesome morality, not a spurious, 
a hysterical one. It has made right the 
basis of its ethics ; and the Ten Command- 
ments, stern hut immutable, ancient but living, 
stand forth to-day an eloquent testimony to 
the justness of the principle. 

Then, my brethren, let us take this Juda- 
ism of ours, tried by the test of reason and 
triumphantly vindicated, more closely than 
ever to our hearts. For among the old creeds 
there is none at once so simple and so glorious, 
with standards of duty so just and so true ; 
among the new, none with an inspiration so 
fruitful as the memory of our past and the 
thought that we are God's elect. Let us, 
then, he Jews as of old — not mere mechanical 
items in the sum-total of the race, but earnest, 
active believers, cherishing the truths, and 
zealously discharging the duties confided to 
Israel in the days of old. Fervently let us 
exclaim with the Prophet, ' Verily, all the 
nations walk every one in the name of his 
god ; but we will walk in the name of the 
Lord our God for ever and ever," 
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' I, the Lord, have called thee in righteousness, and will 
hold thy hand, and will keep ihee, and give thee for a 
covenant of the people, for a light of the nations ; to open 
the blind eyes, to bring out the prisoners from the dungeon, 
and them that sit in daikness out of the prison-house.' — 

THE Election of Israel is one of the 
centi^J and one of the noblest ideas 
iti Jadaisin. It is a two-fold idea. Israel is 
the chosen of God — chosen as the depository 
of Divine truth ; but he is chosen also to 
preach that truth to the world. For him 
God's law has not a message merely, but a 
mission. It is not only to ennoble him, but 
through his instrumentality to teach and up- 
lift mankind. This beautiful couceptioti is set 
forth in all its fulness in the noble prayer of 
Alenu, of which the two paragraphs respec- 
tively express the two halves of the twin-idea. 
It is a conception, too, which runs like a 
golden thread throughout the Bible, though 
with varying sheen. That Israel is God's 
people. His first-bom. His peculiar treasure, is 
a doctrine taught on almost every page. But 
the universal aspect of the truth — the idea 
I that the spiritual blessings confen'ed on Israel 
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are held by him only in trust for humanity at 
large, to whom he is, in turn, to extend them 
— this is less frequently set forth in exphcit 
terms. It finds its clearest expression in the 
glowing words of the prophets, and especially 
in the concluding chapters of Isaiah. The 
text is one example among many ; ' I, the 
Lord, have called thee in righteousness, and 
will hold thy hand, and will keep thee, and 
give thee for a covenant of the people, for a 
light of the nations ; to open the blind eyes, 
to bring out the prisoners from the dungeon, 
and them that sit in darkness out of the 
prison-house.' 

And yet, even when this broader doctrine 
is not plainly taught, it is often present like 
an undertone, to be caught by the sensitive 
ear. Already in the far-off days of Sinai, 
when Israel had hardly begun to roll away the 
reproach of Egypt, to purge himself of the 
taint of slavery, when his religion still was 
young, he received his charter from the Divine 
hands : ' Ye shall be unto me a kingdom of 
priests and a holy nation.' ' Surely, the ideal 
the words shadowed forth was something 
higher than a mere self-contained sanctity. 
A kingdom of priests pre-siipposes a congrega- 
tion to minister to — a world-wide congregation 
whom they are to imbue with the truths they 
Exod. itx. 6, 
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themselves have learnt from God's own lips, 
whom they are to uplift by the force of their 
own splendid example. They are to be a holy 
nation ; but their sanctity is to leap from 
them like a flame from a central fire, until it 
has kindled the whole world. 

I have said that the idea is a beautiful one. 
And, in saying so, I have not forgotten that 
there are many to whom it is a stumbling-block. 
To call ourselves the chosen people — to assert 
that God has revealed Himself especially 
to us^savours, it is said, of arrogance. God 
is the All-Father, we are reminded, and He 
extends His love and His favours to all His 
children alike. But where is the arrogance .'' 
Does it lie in the thought that there has been 
vouchsafed to us a larger share of the Divine 
truth than has been given to other men ? 
Surely not, For if we did not believe this, we 
should deny the superiority of our own creed, 
and our allegiance to Judaism would be un- 
meaning. Why am I a Jew, if it be not 
because I think that Israel's religion is the 
purest expression of theological truth and the 
embodiment of the noblest ideals of duty that 
have ever been given to the world f Every 
religionist would make the same claim on 
behalf of his own system. In this sense he 
regards himself and his fellow-believers as 
God's elect. If we are guilty of arrogance on 
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such grounds, we share the guilt with every 
conscientious religious thinker under the sun. 

Or are we arrogant because we speak of 
ourselves as a favoured race ? With what 
have we been favoured ? with wealth, prosper- 
ity, dominion? Let every line of our history 
answer, ' Israel is my son, my first-bom ' ^ — 
this is the prelude to the Divine summons 
which calls on Pharaoh to set the Hebrews 
free. And what is the sequel of that sum- 
mons ? What is the result of that freedom ? 
Spiritual servitude and worldly disadvantage. 
The gates of Egypt open the road to Sinai, 
but to the terrible wilderness us well ; and the 
wilderness is the avenue to a troubled life 
lasting through the centuries. Israel has 
gained Religion by being the chosen of God, 
but in gaining it he has lost the world. 
' Despised and rejected of men, a man of sor- 
rows, and acquainted with griefs — truly the 
legend of his whole life-story. Perpetual 
unrest, woe almost without surcease, gloom 
brightened by merely passing gleams — this has 
been his lot from the day he became God's 
own unto this day. The very religion which 
was a sign of the Divine favour, in vouch- 
safing to him the joy of 'a free spirit' — the 
spirit that can soar unhindered to God's own 
throne — has laid upon his life the heaviest 
' Enoci, iv. 23. ' Isaiah liii. 3. 
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yoke. Who so restricted in his personikl 
liberty as the Jew ? Who so bound in by the 
bonds of duty ? ' The yoke of the kingdom 
of Heaven' has been for him no unmeaning 
phrase. Verily, there is a germ of truth in 
the old Talmudic legend^ which tells how the 
Law was refused by the various nations in turn 
because of the stringency uf its enactments, 
because of its excessive demands on their self- 
denial. Surely, had he consulted his selfish 
interests, Israel, too, might well have asked to 
be delivered from the burden of Judaism, to 
be spared the title and the responsibilities 
of God's elect. To this very day the Rabbi 
seeks to dissuade the would-be proselyte by 
enumerating the exacting claims which the 
religion he would embrace makes upon thai 
devotion of its adherents. 

In the material sense, then, we have gained 
nothing by being the favourites of Heaven 
save what other men would reject — the pain 
of self-conquest and the suffering inflicted by 
a hostile world. Is it, then, in any spirit of 
arrogance that Israel takes the name assigned 
to him by Holy Writ, that he wears the crown 
— a veritable crown of martyrdom, glorious 
though it be — which the Divine hand has set 
on his brow ? May he not feel a just pride in 
the thought that a life-long agony has been his 

Abodah Zarah, ai. 
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consecration, that he has proved his right to the 
title and the mission of the people of God 
by his steadfastness under suffering? In the 
legendary lore of the Talmudists ^ there is a 
mysterious figure, the Messiah, son of Joseph, 
whose death is to herald the advent of the 
true Messiah, the son of David, He is the 
'man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief;' 
and it is only when his anguish is ended tliat 
the glad dawn of the Golden Age is to appenr. 
Consciously or unconsciously the Rabbins have 
drawn for us here the image of Israel himself, 
whose teaching, given to men out of his vei'y 
soul's travail, whose example, made doubly 
eloquent by suffering and stem self-conquest, 
shall help humanity along the upward road of 
progress, and prepare it for the coming of the 
great Day of the Lord. It is for this that 
we have been chosen, for this that we have 
been called. Is there any arrogance in such a 
belief, seeing that suffering is the price we 
have paid for cherishing it ? 

And what of the Present ? Is our mandate 
exhausted ? Assuming that Israel has, in the 
scheme of Providence, been assigned a mission 
in the past, is that mission still in our keeping, 
or hasit been transferred to other hands? Was 
Judaism only to begin the great task, and to 
hand it over to other religions for completion? 
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e those glorious dreams which illumine the 
prophetic page, which foreshadow the time 
when ' ten men out of all the languages of the 
nations shnll take hold of the skirt of him that 
is a Jew, saying. We will go with you, for we 
have heard that God is with you'' — are those 
dreams unmeaning, or if tiiey have a meaning 
was it one only for the men of a hj'gone age f 
The answer is written in the volume of History 
— that other book of God which contains the 
revelation of the Divine Mind. In the great 
story of mankind no event is in vain. No 
nation struts its brief hour on the stage with- 
out fulfilling a distinct purpose in the stupen 
dous drama. Eg3^t, Greece, Rome, did not 
retire from tlie scene before they had played 
their allotted part to the end ; and they dis- 
appeared only because their work was done. 
And Israel, their contemporary, what of him ? 
If Rome gave laws to the world, and Greece 
taught it to appreciate the beautiful, Israel 
offered it the knowledge of the true God and 
the noblest ethical ideals. But, unlike those 
great Powers, he still lives ; and what is the 
secret of liis survival, if it he not that the i 
mission assigned to him is even yet not wholly ,' 
accompHshed ? How many weary leagues has j 
not humanity still to travei-se before the final \ 
goal is reached, before ' the one far-off Divine 1 
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event ' comes to pass, ' to which the whole 
creation moves ' ! What a load of sin and woe 
has to be lifted from its stooping shoulders, 
what mists of spiritual ignorance have to be 
dispelled by the radiance of Divine Knowledge, 
before the happy state to which all good men 
sre looking forward shall have been reached at 
last ! Is it not to help towards this consununa- 
tion that 'Israel has been saved of the Lord 
with an everlasting salvation ' ? Shall he, whose 
creed more clearly than any other preaches the 
good tidings to mankind, he whose most sub- 
hme prophecies have had for their theme a 
Golden Age, in which, not he alone, but uU 
humanity shall find peace and joy — he, the 
herald of the world's progress, moral and 
spiritual — shall he not see the day when the 
book is unsealed, when the vision is fulfilled, 
when God's abundant blessing shall sweep, 
like a fruitful flood, over all the earth ? Has 
Israel been led thus far over the wastes of time 
only to die in the wilderness ? Or is God's 
hand waxed short — that hand that never yet 
has faltered in its work, never yet failed in its 
power ? A thousand times no. Faith, my 
brethren, faith in the vitality of our ereed and 
our mission — this is what we especially need 
in these days. 

For you will say, perhaps, that already the 
feet of humanity are firmly set on God's 
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Wghway, and no longer require any support 
from us— that the Jew has done his work 
by sowing the Divine seed in the bosom of 
mankind, and that the fruit will come of its 
own accord in God's good time. Do not think 
so. Religion is being purged, it is true, of 
superstition and error, and slowly and painfuUy 
tlie world is climbing to its moral regeneration. 
But the spiritual darkness that covers the earth 
is still thick enough to need the holy light that 
Judaism sheds, and our example may yet be 
helpful to many a brother in his toilsome 
ascent to perfection. Nor dare we rely on 
individual effort for the accomplishment of our 
sacred task. The very fact that we are 
preaching the truth, and living the noble life, 
as a race, as a people, the springs of whose 
nationality are seated in religion alone,— the 
fact that we are no mere collection of isolated 
believers, but still, as of old, a kingdom of 
priests and a holy na(ion,^this must intensify 
the eloquence of our testimony for God, and 
increase the force of our example a thousand- 
fold. Not, then, as stray units in the totality 
of humanity's workers, but as the army of the 
Lord, fighting in serried ranks for truth and 
righteousness, let us continue to live and strive. 
For only thus shall our mission be carried to 
its end; only thus shall the task for which 
^^^fcrael has been made God's elect, and preserved 
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through the a.ges, be finally accomplished. Let 
us, then, glory in our title and our work. In 
all sincerity let us praise God for having 
'chosen us from all nations, and for having 
given us His Law.' ^ But let us prove our- 
selves worthy of the distinction by showing 
that obedience, that fidelity to our creed, that 
self-sacrifice for Duty's sake, which alone can 
ensure the fulfilment of our world-wide task. 
May God give us wisdom to discern this our 
work, and endow us with the strength to do 
it ! Amen. 

1 See the Synagogue liturgy. 
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A SHORT time ago I happened to enter a 
church where they were baptizing an 
infant. The ceremony set me thinking about 
Christian doctrine and the points in which it 
differs from Judaism. Baptism has for its 
foundation the theory of Original Sin, Every 
human being, according to that theory, is 
tainted with the transgression of Adam and 
Eve, and from the consequences of that trans- 
gression the self-sacriiice of the Cross alone 
has power to save him. But to be thus saved, 
he must believe in the divinity of the Teacher 
who so sacrificed himself. In other words, 
he must be a conforming Christian ; he must 
be received into the bosom of the Church. 
Baptism is the visible s3Tnbol of that reception, 
and therefore it becomes the necessary instru- 
ment for the remission of sin. If it be objected 
that a new-bom child ' with no language but 
a cry,' no instinct save that which draws him 
to his mother's breast, cannot beheve, any 
more than he can disbelieve, the reply is that 
he can do it by proxy ; his godfather and god- 
mother make a solemn profession of faith for 
him. Tlie spirit of the rite is brought out 
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in sharp relief in a note appended to the Bap- 
tismal Service in the Book of Common Prayer : 
' It is certain by God's word that children 
which are baptized, dying before they commit 
actual sin, are undoubtedly saved.' From 
which it neces.sarily follows that children who 
have not committed actual sin, but who die 
without having been baptized, are not un- 
doubtedly saved. ' The old Adam ' may prove 
their undoing in the next world, though per- 
sonally they are perfectly innocent; while 
those children who happen to have sponsors 
to make a declaration of belief on their behalf 
before they die will be ' inheritors of the ever- 
lasting kingdom.' 

This is a fair specimen — it is almost an epi- 
tome — of the teaching of the Churchy and I 
commend it to the serious consideration of 
those youthful members of our own communion 
who may be tempted to extol Christianity at 
the expense of Judaism. 1 know from cases 
that have come within my own personal experi- 
ence that, now and then, Jews— or to be more 
accurate, Jewesses — of an impressionable age 
are caught by the glitter of the Church, and 
think, with a sigh, how beautiful it would be 
if the rites of the Synagogue were not charac- 
terised by so severe a simplicity. They are 
attracted by the Christian Service with its 
impressive ritual, its stirring and tuneful 
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they are captivated by the winning 
character of the hero of the Gospels ; and 
they reflect with regret that their own form of 
worship is testhetically less satisfying, and the 
history of their religion less instinct with 
personal charm. Occasionally, regret mani- 
fests itself in action of a pronounced kind, and 
the homely religion is abjured for the more 
romantic one. How often disillusion follows 
on such cases it is impossible to say ; for con- 
verts — mjless they are of the professional class 
that apostatise for pay and therefore apostatise 
often — hide any dissatisfaction with their 
new creed jealously from the world, nay, 
hardly breathe the secret even to themselves. 
Be that as it may, it is well that young people 
of our race, who exclaim 'how superiorl ' when 
they think of the religion of their Christian 
schoolmates and companions, should he at the 
pains to examine it in its entirety before pro- 
nouncing judgment. A religion whose surface 
looks so beautiful may prove to be far less 
satisfaetory when examination is extended to 
the core. Music and incense, even religious 
stories, however inspiring, do not make a re- . 
ligion. It is made by cardinal truths — truths 1 
to live by, and which, if one is to live by them, I 
must be felt to be truths. If there arc people, I 
as doubtless there are, who can honestly be- I 
the dogma of Original Sin, of the » 
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any other as its superior. As regards the in- 
spiration which the Christian undoubtedly 
does draw from the contemplation of the 
virtues of his Master, I have already pointed 
out in a previous sermon ' that the Jew is 
furnished with a similar incentive to nobility 
of life if he will only think of it. It is to he 
found in the heroism of Israel, in his fortitude 
under unique suffering, in his living for an 
idea, which, considering what life has meant 
for him, has been even more glorious than his 
dying for it. Such a spectacle has tliis advan- 
tage over the Gospel story, that the most de- 
structive critic cannot deny that it is historic- 
ally true. It has this further advantage that 
it is a living spectacle- — one on which we are 
gazing with our own eyes. The patience with 
which the Jews in Russia to-day hear their 
sufferings^ — patience inspired by devotion to the 
faith — is the wonder and admiration of the most 
sober observers in the Christendom whose creed 
those sufferings disgrace.^ For the Israelite, 
then, shall they not be a mighty force injpelUng 
to a like self-surrender for the religious idea? 
But this by the way. Where Judaism gains 
is in the simplicity of its theological teach- 
ing. The few doctrines that can fairly he 
deduced from the language of the Hebrew 
Scriptures are such as a child can under- 
^^Kl The sermon on ' The Ideal in Judaism.' 9 See Note 1. 
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stand. I say deduced, because the Bible does 
not directly enjoin belief, but conduct. It 
Mfs, 'Do this' not ' Believe thi&' A certain 
amount of belief is necessarily assumed ; we 
must assent, for example, to the proposition 
that God exists before we can be told to serve 
Him. But the Bible never formulates articles 
of faith ; even the Rabbins, as a rule, shrank 
from formulating them. The more intrepid 
Hpirits who essayed the task found themselves 
at variance with each other, and the objects 
of hostility to many sections of Jewry, But 
their schemes of doctrine were put forward 
on their individual responsibility, never as the 
authoritative teaching of the Jewish Church. 
Many a synod has declared what is Jewish 
practice, but no council or conclave, with any 
pretensions to representative character, has 
ever attempted to state what is Jewish belief. 
Here we have the fundamental difference 
between Judaism and Christianity. Dogma is_^^ 
to the Church the very breath of life. It is 
the web and the woof of its system ; to unravel 
a single thread is to endanger the whole fabric. 
Beyond the few simple postulates which are 
essential to allegiance to the religious idea and 
to belief in Israel as its custodian, the Jew is 
not bound to believe anything. Nor does a 
study of our ritual tend to refute this assertion. 
The Kubbala has now and again succeeded in 
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won the adhesion of" a pagan world two thou- 
sand years ago by swamping its Jewish ele- 
ments with heathen mysticism. It purchased 
its popularity hy debasing the doctrines of its 
Founder. To captivate the crowd implies ex- 
aggeration, a loss of simplicity, a loss of truth. 
There are those among our neighbours who 
are practically recognising the fact. An en- 
deavour is being made to harmonise Chris- 
tianity with modern ideas as the only chance 
of making it the Church of the future. What 
form does that endeavour take ? — that of 
discarding those very doctrines the adoption 
of which made Christianity acceptable to 
heathendom and divorced it from Judaism. 
If the endeavour succeeds it will be found 
that a new atonement has been effected to 
rival that of the Cross, and that Christianity 
has sacrificed itself to save religion. 

Whatever reconstruction Judaism is fated 
to undergo, we may be sure that the process 
will not be the equivalent of destruction, 
seeing that time cannot touch those few plain 
beliefs which constitute the essentials of the 
religion. Judaism, we may rejoice to think, has 
far moreto say about human conduct than about 
theology; and human conduct, as Matthew 
Arnold has told us, is three-fourths of life. 
After all, whether its outcome be in collision 
or in agreement with tlie ideas of the age. 
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THE lessons from the Pentateuch ap- 
pointed to be read in the synagogues 
on the next few Sabbaths ^ contain a large 
number of minute regulations relating to 
Sacrifices. The extent and elaborateness of 
this body of legislation sufficiently attest the 
importance of the place which the sacrificial 
rite occupied in the public worship of ancient 
Israel. That position it maintained until the 
final downfall of the Jewish State more than 
eighteen hundred years ago, when, with the 
destruction of the national sanctuary in Jeru- 
B&lem, Sacrifices ceased. But despite that 
long interval, the interest still attaching to 
the old Mosaic rite is something more than 
merely antiquarian. The conservative Jew to 
this very day declines to regard the institution 
as dead. For him its vitality has not departed; 
it is merely dormant. In common with many 
other ordinances of the Law the sacrificial rite 
is in a state of suspended animation ; but the 
Messiah will come one day and summon it 
liack to active life. The general idea upon 
Preached in March. 
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which this pious expectation is futiniJcil in 
worthy of the deepest respect and synipnthy. 
The belief in the Ilelurn furnishes the iHodorii 
Jew with an itleol — no mean service in thtue 
days of materialism — an ideul that VittH hliii 
out of his sordid self, and tiujfes his soul, how- 
ever faintly, with the radiance of the sublime 
As such, it is to be wclciimed, lionaun-d. 
Happy they who share it ! slianie upon them 
who would slay it with a sneer ! 

But while this ennobling belief oliiImN all 
our homage, we are free to reject the parti- 
cular garb in which some miiidit may have 
clothed it. The doctrine of the lletiirn, like 
that of a future life, is variously interpreted 
by diverse minds. No two pictures of Heaven 
are identical ; and the truth holds good of the 
Heaven upon earth which Iitrucl m Ui enjoy 
when he comes by his own in God's good 
time. All these various visions of the futurt^ 
of our race are true, as refj^rds their broiul 
features ; in their details they loust necensarJly 
be more or less false. To treat all these 
divergent interpretations of a splendid etm- 
ception as literally exact it obvioutily Im- 
po«sble ; we must make our eliotee. Jn sJiort, 
we bjive todo what otberebave dune already — 
draw our own picture, dream our own drearoa. 
In filling in the outline which Faith has dimly 
we must choose the incidents 
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which correspond most closely with our own 
aspirations. No power, save each man's im- 
perious yearoitigs, can fix the individual ideal ; 
tlie Kingdom of Heaven, it has been well said, 
is ever niithin the soul, not without it. 

The pious Jew of to-day who looks forward 
into the future, and sees the old Temple 
Service restored in every detail, who beholds 
the victim stretched on the altar of Sacrifice, 
and its smoke ascending to Heaven as a sweet 
savour, is doubtless within his right. He 
gives the rein to his imagination, and his 
imagination is but the reflection of his spiri- 
tual state. He still worships the God of primi- 
tive Israel, still thinks that the Supreme can 
take pleasure in ' the blood of lambs ' or ' the 
fat of fed beasts,' It would be useless — per- 
haps it would be wrong — to forbid him. But 
others, and we among them, are differently 
constituted. Our conception of God will not 
permit us to think that He, who is infinitely 
liigher than the most exalted ideas that we 
can form of Hiin, can find delight in the burn- 
ing Sacrifice, that He who lovingly provides 
for the wants of the meanest creature that 
breathes — He whom our conscience reveals to 
us as having wUled that men should hold all 
life in veneration as one of the holiest of His 
mysteries — can desire the slaughter of sheep 
and oxen for His greater glory. We cannot 
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think so ; for our souls revolt at the thought. 
The God who loves Sacrifice is not He whom 
we worship, but the God of a far-off age — an 
age darkened by the shadows of idolatry. 
He is not, and never can be, our God. For 
it is impossible to believe that a rite which to- 
day seems too gross to be made a means of 
approaching the Almighty can ever lose its 
repulsiveness, ever become a fitting mode of 
doing honour to the Highest. The spiritual 
foothold we have attained can never be lost. 
The world cannot sink back into the abyss 
from which it has painfully raised itself through 
the centuries. The heights of sublime thought 
whence, through the clear air purged of 
earthly mists, the spirit sees God more clearly, 
are never abandoned for the valley below. 
Nay, they are but the steps to loftier peaks. 
As mankind grows older, it mounts ; the 
Divine panorama spread out before it becomes 
ampler, grander. In the highest sense is it 
true that ' the thoughts of men are widened 
with the process of the suns.' 

Go back to Sacrifice when the Golden Days 
have come ! The idea is its own refutation. 
For what does it mean ? It means that the 
climax of the world's progress is to be marked 
by a return to a barbarous worship. A rite, 
from the mere thought of which the best 
minds recoil with a shudder to-day is, in a 
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still noblei" age, to be the chosen instrument 
for paying homage to the Supreme. Men are 
to advance in justice, in brotherly love, in 
wide- reaching pity for sutFeriiig, in the power 
of Belf-renunciation ; in this one thing only 
are they to go back, and turn God's House 
into reeking shambles. The notion, I say, 
stands self-condemned. It is condemned, not 
only by our souls, but by our common -sense. 
Nay, it is condemned by Judaism itself. For 
the great characteristic of our religion is its 
optimism, its invincible faith in human pro- 
gress. The world, it teaches, is assuredly 
moving on step by step to the Messianic age ; 
pure religion will slowly spread among men, 
until the earth shall at last be filled with the 
knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover 
the sea. Who, then, is the true Jew ? he who 
believes in the revival of Sacrifices, or he who 
denies it? He who dreams of all men casting 
aside their false beliefs and debasing rites, 
and worshipping God in purity and truth, or 
he who pictures them as taking up once more 
with the effete ceremonial of a semi -civilised 
world ? He who sees the smoke of the Sacri- 
fice rising once more to smell sweet in heaven, 
or he wlio holds that the path back is for ever 
sealed to humanity, and that never will the 
soul attempt to approach its God by any road 
save the highest ? 
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How can the Jew who has drunk deep of 
the spirit of his religion hope for the restora- 
tion of Sacrifice, seeing that the hope is the 
very negation of his creed ? It is sfelf- 
contradictory for him to beheve in a con- 
Buramation, the possibility of which is excluded 
by the very idea of progress. He cannot con- 
sistently pray for it, for such a prayer would 
be a petition to God to reverse His beneficent 
plan ; it would be an insult to the Divine 
Majesty. 

But, it may be urged, what of the Bible ? 
Sacrifiee is plainly commanded, and what was 
pleasing to God once, may again be pleasing 
to Him. But surely the assumption springs 
from a false view of the function of worship. 
God does not need our adoration, much less 
does He desire us to express it in any 
particular form.' Communion with Him is 
the response, not to His need, but to 
ours, and the means we adopt fur achiev- 
ing that communion are necessarily of our 
choosing; they are human, not Divine, trans- 
itory, not fixed. In olden days Sacrifice 
inevitably occupied a large place in the 
Hebrew worship ; for Sacrifice alone could 
satisfy existing needs. Even then the best 
minds saw in it only a temporary expedient, 
which would certainly and inevitably begin 
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to fall into disuse on the (lay it lost its 
meaning, and ceased to be a spiritual force. 
This view of Sacrifice was held by the ad- 
vanced thinkers of the Talmud,' and adopted 
by some of the greatest of later authorities, 
Maimonides and Abravanel among them.^ 
And the attentii'e reader will find ample 
support for it in the language of the Bible 
itself. For what do the great Prophets and 
Psalmists tneAn when tliey insist upon the 
small value attaching to Sacrifice in the eyes 
of the Supreme ? Why does the Psalmist cry, 
in words of wondrous suggest ivenesa, 'Sacrifice 
and offering Thou hast no delight in ; mine 
ears hast Thou opened',''^ Why does he 
declare that ' the Sacrifices of God are a 
contrite spirit,' * and that the Divine salvation 
is emphatically for him ' that ordereth his life 
aright ' .' * Nay, why does Jeremiah go as far 
as to deny that God has ever commanded 
Sacrifice ? " Why ? if it be not that, in the 
opinion of these great souls, the sacrificial 
rite was at best but a symbol, which would 
necessarily have to be discarded when it bad 
outlived its purpose. 

In fine, these clear-sighted men saw and 
taught that religion must grow if it is to live, 

1 See Note 111. = See Note IV. 
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aud that, as the necessary result of its growtli, 
its manifestations must be for ever changing. 
The Sacrifice whieh, under the system of the 
Pentateuch, was the central constituent of 
Divine worship, formed in the prophetical age 
an entirely subsidiary element, which earnest 
prayer and, above all, true rectitude of lifej far 
surpassed and might even supplant. To- 
day, after many centuries of religious progress, 
we have reached still higher altitudes. We 
could not even tolerate Sacrifices ; we shrink 
from them in repulsion. Religion has grown 
so much in that long interval that to re-clothe 
it in some of its old, narrow raiment, is not 
even to be thought of 

And so it is in regard, not only to 
Sacrifice, but to religious institutions gener- 
ally. The observance which yesterday was 
living, because it drew its life's blood from 
union with the soul, may be already dead 
to-day, since there is no longer any con- 
tact with our spiritual needs to nourish it. 
To-morrow some of to-day's symbols, too, will 
have perished, and given place to more faith- 
ful exponents of our religious ideas. Those 
only are the true friends of Judaism who 
recognise this truth — nay, who see that 
Judaism lives at this present moment only 
because it has ever yielded a willing obedience 
to the law of change, and suffered its merely 
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iiutwnrd shajie to be determined by the 
shifting needs of successive ages. The finest 
minds among the Rabbins were distinguished 
by this insight. Jehudah the Saint once 
resolves on an innovation involving the 
relasation of a Scriptural law. He is re- 
proached by the more conservative Rabbins. 
' What ! wouldst thou permit what thy fathers 
before thee have ever forbidden?' 'This is 
my answer/ replies the great sage : ' Moses 
made the brazen serpent ; Hezekiah, because it 
had become an object of idolatry, broke it in 
pieces. There were kings before Heaekiah, 
who sternly suppressed idolatrous emblems, 
yet spared this serpent. How could he dare 
to destroy what they had preserved ? Yet he 
did it, to his everlasting honour. So, shall I 
shrink from initiating religious changes that 
the age ilemands, merely because my fathers 
remained passive ? No ; I claim the very 
citanges ns my merit, as a token of my zeal for 
the true welfare of the faith.' ' 

The brasen serpent stands for every 
religious institution that has lost its old 
spiritual usefulness, and become a mere fetich. 
The sooner such outworn, misused elements 
are eliminated from relipon, the better it will 
be for religion ; and those who sweep them 
■way, iustead of being stoned as heretics, 
■ Chulin. 6A 
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ought to be crowned, as faithful and far-sighted 
leaders. ' There are times/ says the Talmud, 
' when to break the Law is to establish it more 
firmly thim ever ; ' ^ and the Talmud itself has 
set many an example of this pious dis- 
obedience. Why not? For what is the object 
of religion but to make the higher life possible, 
to lead men nearer to God. And if, owing to 
the revolution that time has wrought in man 
himself, the ritual law no longer ministers to 
the spirit, but fetters it and chains it down, 
the breaking of the bonds becomes a duty. 
And who cjin doubt the magnitude of the gain 
whichj in the case of Sacrifice, comes from this 
liberation ? Bound no longerto consider it an 
essential of the Mosaic system, free to strike 
out the rite from our pictures of the future, 
able to think of God as the God of love, who 
delighteth not in the pain or the death of the 
humblest creature, and to depict men wor- 
shipping Him in the coming time with their 
prayers and their lives alone — this is a blessed 
freedom indeed. It is a freedom which rivets 
the yoke of our religion about our necks, and 
makes us glory more than ever in the name of 
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' Ye shall therefore make a distinction between the dean 

Ihe unclean, and between Iho unclean fowl and 

the clean. . . , And ye shall be holy unto Me, for I the 

Lord am holy, and I have separated you from the peoples 

that ye should be Mine.— Lev[T. xx. 35, a6. 

THE principal contents of the weekly 
section of the Pentateuch which was 
read in the synagogues this morning suggest 
the Mosaic dietary laws as an appropriate 
subject for this address. We must not assume 
that the primary object of those laws was the 
promotion of health. It is to be found rather 
in the maintenance of the superior holiness 
and the racial distinctness of Israel. The 
Pentateuch nowhere declares these prescrip- 
tions to be hygienic. The only explanation 
given is that contained in expre 
to the text : ' Ye shall be holy, for I the Lord 
am holy, and I have separated you from the 
peoples, that ye should be Mine.' On the 
other hand, it cannot be a mere coincidei 
that the dietary laws of the Pentateuch, 1 
like those still obeyed by the Hindu or 1 
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rareee, which are of a purely religious char- 
acter, are every day more clearly demonstrated 
by the results of scientifit; investigation to 
possess a high sanitary value. It is impos- 
sible to doubt that, whatever may have heen 
the main object which these laws were intended 
to promote, some of them, at least, were 
enacted with the view of favourably influencing 
the health of the race. This, too, was an 
object to be attained, though a subsidiary 
one. The physical toughness of the Jewish 
people, its power of resisting certain maladies, 
its superior vitality, are scientifically demon- 
strable facts ; and their explanation is to be 
sought for, among other circumstances, in 
the cumulative effects of an observance of 
the dietary laws continued through many 
centuries. 

But the language of the Mosaic code is 
GuflicieDtly explicit to show that the chief 
purpose of these presciiptions was a religious, 
rather than a sanitary one. Israel, as the 
text indicates clearly enough, was by their 
operation to be made holy, even as God is 
holy, and so to be kept a distinct race. Now, 
'holiness' in the Pentateuch is a very compre- 
hensive term. It implies the avoidance of 
every source of defilement, moral, intellectual, 
and even physical. It is the ground on which 
not only sensuality, but supei-stition too, is 
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forbidden, and on which is based a superficially 
commonplace command like that enjoining 
the hiding in the earth of camp-refuse. '^ It is 
obvious, then, that when we meet with the 
word 'holiness' in the Law, we are in the 
presence of ideas differing from those that are 
conventionally associated with the expression. 
The sanctity enjoined meant self-dedication to 
God, to match the Divine consecration of the 
race — the self-dedication befitting Israel in 
its character of a Kingdom of Priests. Thus, 
many acts, morally permissible, were to be 
considered forbidden, because they were un- 
becoming in God's elect. 

For if we confine ourselves to the ordinary 
sense of the word Holiness, it is not easy to un- 
derstand how abstinence from certain kinds of 
meat can sanctify a man, or how eating them can 
defile him. This was the ditScuIty of the early 
Christians, who declared that ' the kingdom of 
God is not eating and drinking, but righteous- 
ness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Spirit.'^ 
But such protests against the confusion of 
merely cerenioninl purity with moral and 
spiritual sanctity arose out of an imperfect 
sympathy with the genius of Mosaism. Obedi- 
ence to the dietary regulations is never recom- 
mended as a substitute for righteousness and 

' Levit. xix. t uf. ; xx. 6, 7, a6: mi. 5, 6; DeuL 
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purity of heart, as every line of the Pentateuch 
testifies, nor as constituting sanctity in itself, 
but as a means of promoting holiness, personal, 
but racial more especially. Israel is God's 
people; he is therefore to avoid every act 
that can possibly clash with the idea of his 
consecration. Thus he was to keep aloof 
Irom every defiling thing, not the morally 
abominable merely, but even that which was 
only sentimentally repulsive — not only from 
the degrading sensuality of the heathen, but 
from those kinds of food which were either in 
themselves unclean, or which were declared to 
be so by the Law. In short, Israel was to 
show himself a people superior in every way 
to the surrounding nations. The very food he 
ate was to mark him out as a nation apart— to 
sustain his character as the chosen of God. 
The hygienic value of the dietary laws may 
have furnished a subsidiary reason for their 
enactment. But unless we are to ignore the 
language of passages like our test, we must 
conclude that the chief aim was to ensure 
at once the sanctity and the survival of Israel 
by assigning to him a range of duties both 
distinct from, and higher than those devolv- 
ing upon men in general. The dietary pre- 
scriptions, indeed, are but one example among 
many of those specific ordinances which 
impose upon the Israelite responsibilities 
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from which the rest of humanity is freCj 
and which just for that very reason— just 
because they tend to make him nobler than 
his neighbours — ought to secure his loyalty in 
every age. 

And thus we approach the practical side of 
our subject. The dietary laws ought to be 
binding on the conscience of every Jew, 
liberal as well as conservative. And it follows 
from what I have said that the motive for 
obeying them ought to coincide with the 
motive which led to their enactment. It 
should be a religious motive. I cannot quarrel 
with that large number of my brethren who 
respect these laws solely because of their 
sanitary value. Better obedience of this sort 
than no obedience lit all. But there is a vast 
difterence between the self-restraint which is 
dictated by mere prudential considerations, 
)ind that which is imposed by reverence for a 
lofty ideal. The man who avoids alcoholic 
hquors because he fears the evil effects of 
drunkenness on his health or his worldly pi-o- 
spects, is a wise and, to some extent, a worthy 
man ; but he is not to be compared for moral 
excellence with his neighbour who abstains 
because intemperance in his eyes would be a 
degradation of his manhood. It is so with the 
laws we are discussing. To obey them in a 
cold spirit of calculation, from a recognition of 
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the fact that submission pays, and thnt there 
is some profit in serving God, is preferable to 
rebelling against them ; but morally the under- 
lying motive is not of a very respectable order. 
That obedience of this kind happens to be 
Jewish is a mere accident. It is clearly not 
rendered in the name of Judaism, but in the 
name of health. The deity worshipped is 
Hygieia — or shall we say Self? — not the Lord 
God of Israel. To base respect for these laws 
on such grounds is, moreover, a somewhat 
unsafe proceeding. For he who does so is 
necessarily blown about by every wind of 
hygienic doctrine, and it may happen that the 
food he holds to be prohibited to-day, he may 
to-morrow find permissible, owing to the re- 
moval of the medical ban. The opposite pro- 
cess has already taken place with rather 
startling results. It used to be the fashion 
to declare that the unclean animals of the 
Pentateuch were proscribed because their 
flesh was necessarily unwholesome in a warm 
climate like that of Palestine, but that the 
prohibition was devoid of force in more 
northern latitudes. Those who ate ham on 
the strength of this comfortable reasoning 
suddenly turned round one day, and became 
orthodox, when that terrible disease Irichifiosis 
was proved to be no respecter of geography. 
Obedience to these laws may, if necessary, 
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be fortified by the remembrance of their 
sanitary character; but it should rest on a 
higher and a. surer foundation. Every Jew 
who makes the distinction between the clean 
beast and the unclean, which is enjoined by 
the text, should do so in the spirit of the text 
— with the desire to maintain the separate- 
ness of Israel, and to maintain it through 
Israel's superior holiness. And herein lies the 
answer to those who, following in the wake of 
the apostle of old, stoff to-day at a religion 
which lays so much stress on eating and 
drinking, and declare, in their turn, that 'not 
that which entereth into the mouth defileth a 
man.'* If Judaism were a string of unmean- 
ing ritual observances, it would deserve the 
sneer. But, seeing that its regulations in 
regard to food are designed to achieve a high 
spiritual purpose, the objection falls to the 
ground. If our eating and drinking are not 
sufficiently worthy acts to be done in the name 
of religion, we must, in order to be logical, 
eliminate the unleavened bread from among 
the symbols of Passover. We have not arrived 
at that point yet ; but there is no reason why 
the unleavened bread should be exempt from 
the critical objection which is making havoc 
of the dietary laws. 

The truth is, that what entereth into the 
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Hiouth doex defile, if its entrance is due tu a 
conscious breaking with religious duty. The 
separateness of Israel must be assured — the 
Kingdom of Priests must be preserved among 
the congregation of humanity — by observances 
that differentiate it sliarply from the rest of the 
world. It is the same idea over again that 
keeps the high-caste Brahmin a personage 
distinct from his fellows ; only in the case of 
the Jew the idea rests on the noblest basis. 
We would keep ourselves distinct, not because 
we have a contempt for our neighbours, or 
because we despise the world, but because 
such distinctiveness is the only means of en- 
suring the performance of our great mission. 
Far from contemning our fellow-men, it is 
the essential condition of the accomplishment 
of our Divinely-appointed task that we should 
love and respect them. Far from despising 
the world, we have to mingle with it in order 
to scatter the spiritual seed we have treasured 
up through the ages. Separatism is not 
necessarily isolation, and the Ghetto was not 
the Jew's handiwork. Our place is emphati- 
cally in the world ; but the part we have to 
play there is that of Israelites, not, as an able 
writer' has aptly expressed it, that of 'religious 
cosmopolitans.' If Judaism is to perform its 
1 Mrs. Henry Lucris in [he fewiiA QuittUtly Smine for 
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ciraocl it must live, and to live it must be 
Judaism, not vajiue Theism. How it is to be 
anything else without these distinctive laws I 
know not, nor do I believe any one can tell 

But, as 1 have hinted, the separation of 
Israel is not the sole object which these pre- 
cepts are designed to accomplish. Moral purity 
is also their aim. For what does obedience 
to them involve but the best form of self- 
restraint — the restraint of the animal aji- 
petites ? Looking at the whole body of 
Levities] legislation, and seeing how it evi- 
dently aimed at the regulation of sensual 
desires of all kinds, it is impossible to resist 
the conclusion that this was one of the objects 
of the dietary laws,' This 'religion," theUj 
' of pots and pans ' is a far nobler system than 
the superfine and convenient one which some 
of us are inclined to construct, I cannot but 
disapprove of the religious narrowness which 
mokes many an untutored Jew see in his 
distinctions between Kosher and Trifa the 
very acme of spiritual effort. But he is at 
least entitled to the merit of suppressing his 
appetites from a sense of duty ; and T leave it 
to you to decide whether he is not more to be 
respected than the Jew who eats what he likes 
with a fine impartiality, or even than the Jew 

I See Note V. 
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frho only does not eat what he likes because 
lie fears for his health. 

So long as self-conquest is noble, so long 
wilt these laws be worth preserving, and 
obedience to them be a mark of nobility. Is 
there not something spiritually attractive in 
the idea of the Jew of this age voluntarily 
submitting to restrictions on his appetites for 
the sake of duty — forming one of a religious 
guild, whose special characteristic is its self- 
control. The very difliculties in the way of 
such a sulijugationof self make its accomplish- 
ment all the more honourable. The dietary 
laws are for this nineteenth century just 
because their spirit is directly antagonistic to 
the self-indulgent temper which is the mark 
of the age. It ought to be the pride of the 
modern Jew— and every child should be taught 
to feel it — that his religion demands from him 
a self-abnegation from which other religionists 
are absolved, that the price to be paid for the 
privilege of belonging to the hierarchy of 
Israel is continuous and conscious self-sacrifice. 
Yes, conscious self-sacrifice which involves all 
the pain of the inward struggle. The Eabbinii 
have well said that the right temper of the 
observant Israelite is (expressed, not In the 
words, ' 1 have no desire for forbidden food,' 
but in the words, ' I desire, but I will refrain.' ' 

> SApbn on Lcni. u. i , 
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The conquest of this speciGu longing is in 
itself a meritorious achievement. 'He,' say 
the Rabbins, ' who deliberately and forcibly 

restrains himself from sinning lias already 
entered into the Kingdom of Heaven.' ^ Can 
we doubt that the obedience enjoined by the 
text has a general disciplinary value, and that 
the suppression of one set of unworthy longings 
suggests and aids the struggle with sensual 
desire generally? The power to perform one 
duty, the Mishnah reminds us,^ begets the 
power to perform many ; and it is so of obedi- 
ence to these misunderstood and much maligned 
dietary laws. Respect for them tends to brace 
up the moral energies ; it is a discipline which 
affects the entire chanicter, and enables the 
Jew to battle successfully with self, whatever 
its promptings, to resist temptation, whatever 
its seductive form, to abase his desires, in 
Rabbinic language, before the will of his 
Father in Heaven.^ 

Those, then, who lightly esteem these old- 
world precepts are Ul-advised, from the moral, 
as well as from the religious point of view. 
It is a spurious liberalism that would break 
with them. For to-day, despite the lapse of 
ages, the ideal of the text is living, glorious — 
worthy of all our loyalty, all our love. ' Ye 
shall be holy unto Me, for I the Lord am holy, 

' Siphra on Levit. xx. 26. a Aboth, iv. 3. > ffiirf. ii. 4. 
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and I have separated you from the peoples 
that ye should be Mine.' 

Let us write these words on our hearts; 
for they contain the whole philosophy of 
Judaism. 



ISRAEL'S WATCH-NIGHT 



■II is a night of walching unlo Ihe Ijord for bringing 
Ihem out from the land of Egypt : Ihis is Iha.t night of the 
Lord, a night of wnlchmg Cor all tlie children of Israel 
IhrouBhout their generailons.' — ExoDUS xil. 4a. 

AMONG our neighbours the custom pre- 
vails of marking the advent of a new 
year with a solemn religious Service at mid- 
night The midnight bell peals forth its 
message to the congregation as they kneel 
in silent prayer. It is an impressive cere- 
mony — this watching for the first footsteps 
of the coming guestj whose hands are filled 
with happiness and sorrow, witli good and 
evil, with life and death — this lifting of 
the heart at so momentous a juncture to 
God in Heaven. Btit we Jews also have our 
watch-night, though we may hardly recognise 
it when it comes — a watch-night as full of 
stirring associations, as pregnant with spiritual 
possibUities. It is the night which ushers in 
the Passover. No special rite marks the 
advent of the other Festivals of the Jewish 
year. The Passover alone has its solemn pre- 
lude, which suffices to impart a tone of 
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inctity to the entire Feast. It comes to find 
all Israel eii^iiged in a warship that is unique. 
The scattered members of each household 
are reassembled, aod it is amid their united 
thanksgiviugs and supphcations to the God of 
their fathers that the Festival enters. Verily, 
in the words lisped by the youngest of that 
band of worshippers, it is n night 'distin- 
guished from all other nights' — distinguished 
hy the Service of prayer and song with which 
it is greeted, by the old-world observances 
which carry the celebrants back thousands 
of years, by the holy feeling which separates 
it from nearly all its companions in the 
Calendar, and consecrates it to God. And so, 
a watch-night it is, a night marked out as 
religion's own, a night to be passed with 
hearts open to catch every word, every tone, 
of its thrilling story. 

Centuries iigo this saercd character was 
assigned to it. Israel's great watch-night dates 
its origin from the very Deliverance it was to 
commemorate through all the coming years. 
Ah ! with what a delicious impatience did 
Pharaoh's slnves await the midnight hour that 
was to be at once the knell of Egypt's tyranny 
and the joy-note that announced their own 
freedom ! How anxiously did Israel hsten for 
that sweetest of all sounds — 'the voice of the 
Beloved leaping upon the mountains,' the 
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voice of the Bridegroom calling to His bride, 
' Rise up, my love, and come away.'' Yes, for 
that night was a night of watching for a 
Higher than Israel. God Himself had singled 
it out as the time for fulfillirg His ancient 
promise — singled it out, as the Rabbins tell 
us in hyperbolical language, from the days 
of Creation itself^ This was the night on 
which His holy arm was to be made bare, 
and His justice vindicated. Too long had 
unrighteousness flourished ; but now it was 
to bite the dust. Too long had God seemed 
to slumber in His Heaven; but now He was 
to show that the cry of the oppressed had 
never failed to reach Him, for accumulated 
wrongs were to be redressed by a complete 
and unparalleled deliverance. It was for so 
signal a vindication of the Divine justice 
that this night was reserved. The text 
declares it : ' It is a night of watching 
unto the Lord, for bringing them out &om 
the land of Egypt* It was as though the 
Supreme had set His finger upon this night 
in the almanac of Heaven, and declaredj 
' This shall witness the long-deferred triumph 
of Right over Might; this shall tell for 
all time that I am the Lord, that I reign, 
and that righteousness and justice are the 
foundation of My throne, the principles on 

1 CHnliries ii. 8, lo. " Rosh Hashanah, ii *. 
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which I govern Myworld. This night shall show 
to all coming generations that it is only the 
fool who says in his heart "There is no God," 
that the earthly despot who pursues his career 
of cruelty, thinking that he has only his 
victim's tears to reckon with, is deluding him- 
self to his own ruin, that the unbeliever who 
cries, " Who is the Lord ? I know him not,"i 
shall sooner or later find his ignorance rudely 
dispelled, his obstinacy utterly broken down, 
by the force of his own bitter experiences.' 

And is this truth not worth treasuring in 
these latter days ? Often does God seem to 
hide Himself, to have deserted earth and shut 
Himself up in heaven. The wicked, and not 
the righteous, flourish like the palm-tree, and 
grow like the cedar in Lebanon, It is the 
souls of the meek and the faithful from which 
humanity's tears are distilled, from which the 
painful chorus of a world's lament goes up, 
and seemingly goes up In vain. 

But the lesson taught to Pharaoh and to 
Israel on that awful, that joyous night of 
deliverance, is still a living lesson ; not one jot 
of its force is abated, God neither slumbers 
nor sleeps. He watches ever. Not one sigh 
passes unrecorded in the Heavenly volume; 
not one wrongful deed or impious thought but 
fulls on fruitful- soil whence it will spring 
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1 Canticles ii. 8, lo. 2 Rosh Hashanah, ii b. 
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Higher than Israel. God Himself had singled 
it out as the time for fulfilling His ancient 
promise — singled it out, as the Rabbins tell 
us in hyperbolical language, from the days 
of Creation itself.^ This was the night on 
which His holy arm was to be made bare, 
and His justice vindicated. Too long had 
unrighteousness flourished ; but now it was 
to bite the dust. Too long had God seemed 
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of cruelty, thinking that he has only his 
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hide Himself, to have deserted earth and shut 
Himself up in heaven. The wicked, and not 
the righteous, flourish like the palm-tree, and 
grow like the cedar in Lebanon. It is the 
souls of the meek and the faithful from which 
humanity's tears are distilled, from which the 
painful chorus of a world's lament goes up, 
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to show that the cry of the oppressed had 
never failed to reach Him, for accumulated 
wrongs were to be redressed by a complete 
and unparalleled deliverance. It was for so 
signal a vindication of the Divine justice 
that this night was reserved. The test 
declares it : ' It is a night of watching 
unto the Lord, for bringing them out from 
the land of Egypt' It was as though the 
Supreme had set His finger upon this night 
in the almanac of Heaven, and declared, 
' This shall witness the long-deferred triumph 
of Right over Might; this shall tell for 
all time that I am the Lord, that I reign, 
and that righteousness and justice are the 
foundation of My throne, the principles on 
1 Canticles ii. 8, lo. = Rosh Hnshanah, ii i. 
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again, a harvest after its kind. That harvest 
may be delayed, but come it will ; and it must 
be gathered to the last sheaf. In taking sin 
into his life the sinner takes into it the germ. 
of retribution — retribution none the less real 
because his eyes alone behold it. Read your 
own hearts, my Iriends, and you may^ however 
dimly, recognise this truth ; and if you could 
read the hearts of your fellow-men — of those 
you meet day by day, wearing, it may be, a 
smile on their face, and treading the earth 
with light and jaunty step — you would 
recognise it more clearly still. 

This, then, is the first lesson taught by our 
watch-night — the lesson of the sleepless 
justice of God, which brings home at last the 
siti to the guOty, and which remembers piti- 
fully, lovingly, every suffering soul that sin has 
wronged. It is a lesson tliat cries out to us as 
men to abandon the folly which dreams that 
there is neither God nor law, and that there 
can be impunity for rebellion ; but it is a 
lesson, too, that comes to us as Jews with heal- 
ing on its wings. For at this Passover-tide, 
when we would fain welcome the approaching 
Feast with meet sentiments of gladness, the 
spectre of Russian tyranny and all its atten- 
dant woe for our brethren, rises up and for- 
bids our joy. Ah ! witii what anguish will 
not the Russian Jew engage in rites that can 
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Sily be called festive in bitter irony ! For 
him the Seder-night this year comes in truth 
at a time of weary watching — of watching for 
justice, for God, ' more than they that look for 
the morning.'' Well may he conform to 
ancient usage, and greet the Passover in the 
shrouds of the dead ; for dead are his joys, his 
hopes, and there are dear ones torn from his 
arms by cruel tyranny, of whom he cannot but 
think with unutterable sadness at a time which 
has ever been one of re-union for Jewish hearts. 
But still the ancient, the eternal truth whispers 
to him and to us its consoling message. Not 
for ever shall this foul wrong go unheeded, 
unredressed. ' We may die in exile,' cries a 
heroic woman, not of our race, doomed to end 
her days in the living death of Siberian torture, 
' we may die in exile, and our children may 
die in exile, and our children's children may 
die in exile, but something will come of it at 
lasL'^ The words have a prophetic ring. 
Something mil come of it at last. The 
woe endured by the hated Jew, as well as 
by the dread revolutionary, will yield its fruit 
in its due season, when 'the iniquity of the 
Amorite shall be full.'* The God who ran- 
somed Israel in olden days shall redeem him 

1 Psalm cxix, 6, 

= Farewell words of Madame Breslikofskaya to Mr. 
George Kennan. Sec his Siberia and the Exile Syslim. 
vol. ii, p, laa. • Genesis xv. 16. 
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once again. A second time shall the Lord 
put forth His hand to recover the despised, the 
down-trodden remnant of His people. 

And so we reach the second lesson of the 
tent. The night that ushers in the Passover 
is a night of watching, not only for the Lord, 
but ' for all the children of Israel throughout 
their generations.' Three nights hence ^ we 
may watch in company with the Highest. God 
has marked out the coming Festival for us; 
let us mark it out for Him, devote it to His 
service, so use the modem Seder-night as to 
justify the ancient exclamation, ' This is that 
night of the Lord.' Ah ! what a glorious 
message may it pour into our souls if we will 
but listen ! This old Seder-service, with its 
seemingly antiquated symbols — how living it 
may be ! dumb as it appears, how eloquent ! 
For, reminding us by each emblem on our 
table, each line in our prayer-book, of the 
revelation of the Divine justice, not only in 
the days of Pharaoh or in the life of our 
people, but in the careers of all nations 
throughout the whole course of the world's 
history, it brings us face to face with God. 
It tells us that Religion's everlasting tale is 
true, echoed as it is in the life-story of the 
entire human race. It tells us that the fables 
and the myths are not in the minds of those 
1 Preached on the Sabbath before Possover, 5653-1893. 
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ilieve in God, but in the minds of those 
who deny Him. But it emphasises this truth 
by fixing our gaze on the life of Israel. ' Be- 
hold him,' it cries, 'keeping this Passover after 
thousands of years, celebrating the old de- 
liverance, preaching the old truths, living the 
ohl life. What does this phenomenon mean ? 
What means this unchangeableness among so 
much that is changeable, if not a Divinely- 
appointed destiny and therefore a Divine hand 
to assign it ? ' Shall not our watch-night, then, 
bind us with stronger bonds than ever to God 
whohasbeenourShepherd all our life long even 
unto this day ? Shall it not cast us down at His 
feet, and bid us sob forth our sorrow for our 
waywardness, our vow of renewed obedience, 
our promise of fealty to the old covenant ? 

My brethren, the Passover has ever been 
the Festival of Hope — hope taught by the 
memory of freedom that blessed our fathers 
after weary years of waiting — -hope whispered 
by the spring-time that emancipates Nature 
from the long-continued thraldom of the 
winter. Let it teach that lesson to us above 
every other — teach us to hope in God, not to 
let the conviction of His rectitude. His mercy, 
slip from us — no, though our experiences 
shriek against the creed with a thousand 
voices. Let it teach us also to hope in the 
God of our fathers, to believe in His promise 
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which suffering has written with pen of fire ' 
on the heart of our race — the promise that 
Israel shall not perish, but that he shall stand 
up in his appointed place among the nations 
at the end of the days, in the Golden Age of 
universal peace and brotherhood. Through- 
out the long night of its agony — a watch-night 
indeed — our people cherished that hope ; and 
shall we, now that the shadows are fleeing 
before the dawn, part with it? Three i 
nights hence, following the old, beautiful | 
custom, we shall fill the wine-cup for the e 
pectaut visitant, Elijah, the herald of the^ 
Messianic time. Let that be no unmeaning ^ 
ceremony. In former days when protracted 
suffering might well have justified despair, 
our fathers still performed the act that spoke , 
so eloquently of faith — faith in their own 
beautiful dreams and in God's promise — still I 
laid for the guest that never came, and that i 
seemed to have no thought of coming. But | 
we live in happier times. We are the heira I 
to all the encouragement bequeathed by 
centuries of progress. Let us, then, hope j 
it is the one central lesson of Judaism, with \ 
its sublime optimism, its constant protest < 
against the philosophy of our day, which re~ < 
gards humanity as the sport of evil forces, and ' 
life as bondage to a pitiless fate. Let us j 
believe that, despite the evil within 
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-without him, man has the power to rise, that 
he w rising, that despite frequent stumbling the 
world is slowly climbing upwards. ' Blessed 
is he that waiteth,' cried the angelic voice to 
the dreaming Seer of old,' and blessed indeed 
are those of our day who, refusing to part with 
their healthful, life-giving faith in humanity, 
in God, watch and wait for the final deliver- 
ance of mankind from the servitude of sin and 
suffering — a deliverance which is to crown 
Israel with glory by vindicating his creed. 

This is the message that is breathed into our 
souls by the initial Service of the Passover. 
Once with its fascinating tale of the Egyptian 
redemption it kept earnest Sages sleepless 
through the livelong night till the time of 
morning prayer.^ May our watch-night come, 
and fold us also with hearts awake— awake 
with wonder and gratitude for all the salvation 
of the past, but awake, too, with hope in o, 
yet greater salvation, which, extending be- 
yond the House of Israel, shall shed its 
blessing on all mankind. Ay, let its message 
carry us too in spirit, as it carried those old 
Rabbms, to the dawn — to the dawn of God's 
day, humanity's day, to the time of the 
Sluniiang, when the cry 'The Lord is our God, 
the Lord is One,' shall ring forth, not from our 
lips alone, but from the mouth of all flesh. 
' Daniel dl. 12. ■ Ilaggadab for Passover. 
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' Came, and let us return unto the Lord ; for He hatb 
torn, and He wilt heal us ; He hatb smitten, uid He will 
bind us up. After two days will He revive u; * on Ihe 
Ihird day He will raise us up, aod we shall live before 

Htm,'— HOSEA vi. I, 3, 

IT is at a singularly appropriate season that 
we resume these Services. The Days of 
Penitence are exerting their solemn influence 
upon us, and now, if ever, our worship will be 
earnest, our efforts to find God will be blessed. 
Truly may we cry with the Psalmist, 'My 
prayer cometh unto Thee, O Lord, at an 
acceptable time; O God, in Thine abundant 
mercy, answer me with Thy sure salvation.' ^ 
But to this we may fitly add yet another 
entreaty — an entreaty that the forces which 
are at this moment impelling us to approach 
the Divine footstool in prayer and submission 
may make themselves felt on every occasion 
when we assemble for worship, to lift not only 
our hearts but our lives nearer to Heaven, 

' Come, and let us return unto the Lord ; for 

He hath torn, and He will heal us ; He hath 

smitten, and He will bind us up.' Here is a 

1 Psalm Ixix, 13. 
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soul crying out in the hour of its direst need. 
It is a soul that has fallen away Irom duty, 
from God, to its own inevitable hurt It has 
sinned, and perverted that which was right, 
and it hath profited notliing. Nay, affliction 
has overtaken it as the very consequence of 
its waywarelness. It is racked by worldly 
sorrows, or perhaps it is writhing under the 
stinging lash of remorse. Whatever form the 
retribution may have taken, here is this soul 
yearning to go back to the God it has forsaken. 
It has tasted the pleasures of sin, and found 
them bitter ; the tempting grapes have proved 
grapes of gall. There is no peace, no joy for 
this soul, save in the company of God. And 
so the culprit will return. His pangs do not 
deter him from the effort, though he knows 
they are the signs of the Divine displeasure. 
He is estranged from Gotl, but he knows that 
the unfailing love of the All-Father will take 
him back. The hand that has dealt the wound 
will pour into it the soothing balm. God hath 
torn, but He will heal. 

Surely, the text is a picture of our own 
spiritual condition at this moment. There are 
times in life, and this is one of them, when 
dissatisfaction with ourselves, with our ideals, 
our pursuits, our pleasures, is our one domi- 
nant feeling. We measure ourselves against 
I the standard of goodness laid down by 
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conscience, and are appalled to find how miser- 
ably short we fall of it. It is as though a 
mirror were suddenly held before our lives, and 
we saw ourselves as we really are in one swift 
glance. The saddening vision may last but for 
an instant; one look, perhaps, and then the 
glass is snatched away. Alas, that the vision 
should be so transient ; but, fleeting though it 
is, it at least fills us with a longing to be 
nobler, to put our days to higher uses, to dimi- 
nish the gap between the ideal and the real, 
to abridge the space that suoders us here on 
earth from God in heaven. Sorrow for our 
shortcomings takes hold of us. We despise 
ourselves ; we loathe our moral weakness, the 
frailty that makes US the sport of every gust 
of passion, that gives us as victims to every 
passing suggestion of self-interest. We hate 
ourselves for our degradation, for the shameful 
desire which drags us down, for our tame 
yielding to the solicitations of sin when we 
know that we possess the power of mastering 
it. And while thus we realise how low we 
have fallen, we think of God, and yearn to go 
back to Him, to find relief from our self- 
reproaches in His forgiveness, and to make 
the reconciliation the starting-point of a new 
life. 

There are few of us, I think, who do not 
feel these flashes of self-recognition, these 
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'Waves of self-contempt, at some period in life. 
They come sometimes unexpected, unbidden, 
at those strange moments when a sudden 
soberness, a strange misgiving, steals over us 
in the very midst of our worldly preoccupations 
— proceeding we know not whence. A sense 
of the un fruitful n ess of our life, the poverty of 
our aims, the thought that we are for ever pur- 
suing shadows, (ills and casts down our hearts. 
Or our self-dissatisfiiction comes, perhaps, 
when we have left our artificial world behind 
us for a time, and we are face to face with 
nature. The silence and majesty of the ever- 
lasting hills, the broad ocean stretching far 
beyond our ken, the sad splendour of the sun- 
set, the landscape bathed in the weird moon- 
light — these will stir within us vague yearnings 
for a life that is larger than our own, for the 
realisation of greater possibilities than we 
dream of in our worldly moments. Or this 
dissatisfied feeling comes at moments of crisis 
when some grave event in our personal ex- 
periences has profoundly moved us, when the 
fountains of the great deep within are broken 
up, and the windows of heaven are flung open. 
It is usually some overwhelming trouble that 
stirs us thus powerfully. Just as they say that 
a drowning man sees the whole of his life pass 
before him in one swifl panorama, so our true 
will stand revealed in the terrible moment 
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when calamity sweeps over us. Some heavy 
worldly loss it may be, or the break-up of 
health and strength which leaves us utterly 
helpless, or the passing hence of a beloved 
one, when we recognise with dismay and de- 
spair that the light has gone out of our life 
never to return — any of these disasters will 
suffice to bring home to us not only the un- 
certainty of our most precious possessions, but 
the need of shifting the whole centre of gravity 
of our life, of making a more resolute attempt 
to be at one with the Almighty. Like Jonah 
we come face to face in the storm with the 
God whose presence we have shunned, whose 
will we have lightly esteemed, and straightway 
we humble ourselves before Him, freely con- 
fessing our folly and our disobedience. 

But see how benign is religion ! It is a 
terrible thing to have to learn our moral state 
from calamity, to be brought to our knees in 
penitence by the anguish of self-contempt, to 
crawl back in shame to God, only when our 
idols have played us false. God would en- 
sure us a happier fate. He offers us an 
opportunity of knowing the truth about 
ourselves, and of performing the practical duty 
which the knowledge irresistibly suggests, 
without suffering one pang save that of contri- 
tion. We need not wait for a crisis to come 
and extort the truth from us, as men were 
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once made to testify to the faith by being 
broken on the rack. No ; year after year this 
season returns, with its call to repentance, 
eloquent of a love, a pity, a sympathetic recog- 
nition of human needs, that is Divine. ' Return, 
ye erring children,' it cries in the name of the 
Most High, ' I will heal your waywardness. Let 
not your self-reproaches keep you back. My 
love is all-powerful ; it will receive you, it will 
comfort you. If you suffer because of the 
thought of your disobedience, you shaU suffer 
no more." Wise indeed are they who heed the 
sublime message, who, touched by its very 
mercifulness, hasten to lay the homage of their 
contrition before the Throne of Grace, who 
read, and judge, and reform their lives under 
the tranquil influences of these days, who dis- 
cern their God in the still small voice of His 
loving appeal, and wait not till He is revealed 
by the mighty tempest of His rebuke. 

For this solemn season responds to the cry 
that goes up ever and anon from every human 
soul, and which will ever be wrung from it as 
long as humanity endures. It is not only that 
we wish to live more nobly than we do ; we 
long to be assured that the very wish is to be 
trusted. We would be convinced that the 
mere idea of goodness is not a delusion, that 
in clinging to it amid the awful temptations 
of life we are fastening ourselves to a safe 
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anchorage. We would be certain that God 
is, and that He is on the side of right; and 
in the message of the season this imperious 
need of ours is satisfied. ' O that Thou wouldst 
rend the heavens, that Thou wouldst come 
down,' 1 is the prophet's cry ; and for us it is 
answered. Almost in spite of ourselves we 
come on these days face to face with the 
Highest. We are the same men and women 
that we were before this solemn period set 
in, and yet the crust of our selfishness, our 
materialism, is pierced by some mysterious 
force, and, behold, we are at God's feet, deny- 
ing Him no longer, denying only ourselves. 
We do not debate the question in these days 
whether there is a God, whether religion is 
truth, nay, whether duty is a real voice, and 
not a mocking echo. We know it, we feel it. 
It is as though the sign we are always tacitly 
asking for amid the storm and stress of life 
were vouchsafed to us, and compelled our 
belief, our implicit trust. God lives, and to 
be true to our highest instincts is His law, our 
law — this is the good news that now is whis- 
pered to us, and the gates of our heart fly 
open of their own accord to receive it. Our 
ready acceptance of the revelation is the surest 
proof of its truth. The bondage of the world 
has only to be relaxed for a while, as it is at 
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this season, the noise of the madding crowd 
has only to be shut out for a space, and the 
inner voices will make themselves heard, the 
eternal truths will assert themselves and con- 
quer. It is the soul testiiyiDg to its great 
Author, proclaiming the verities which are 
pajt of itself, singing the songs it leamt in 
Heaven ! 

Our very acceptance of the message, I say, 
proves its truth. Let us make every allow- 
ance for the infiuence of custom, of an almost 
craven fear of some dread punishment which 
neglect of these days will involve, and still 
the response to the call of this penitential 
season is a witness to the veracity of religion. 
The whole cuirent of a life is not to be stayed 
by fictions. Men do not forsake the world 
for the house of prayer, and yield themselves 
up to the sway of a higher law, even though 
it be but for a small fragment of the year, 
except in obedience to some overmastering 
need, some stern command from their inner 
selves which they dare not neglect. 

Well, then, may we cherish these holy days 
— cherish them for the certainty they brinj; 
us of the truths which lie at the very founda- 
tion of the moral life — cherish them for 
the opportunity they give us for a more 
determined attempt to make that life ours. 
Ah, my brethren, what may not these 
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days do for us if we will only use them 
welt ! They may put into us a new heart and 
a new spirit. They may winnow the grain 
from the chalf, driving out many a failing from 
our characters as with the very breath of 
Heaven. They may lead us back to God, 
and, placing our hand in His, help us to walk 
with Him ever, as did the saints of old, to 
keep Him as our companion, the source of 
our strength and encouragement, for the rest 
of life. Familiar as these days are, they still 
mark a crisis, though a peaceful one, in our 
spiritual career. What we are to be for the 
whole of this new-bom year — perhaps for the 
whole of the succeeding years, down to the 
day of our death and the solution of the 
dread mystery — hangs upon the use we make 
of this solemn time. For it is not in human 
nature to create for itself an opportunity such 
as this. Once gone it returns not, if it returns 
at all. until another year comes, and offers it 
to us again. In a higher than their literal 
sense the words of the liturgy are true. 
Our destiny^our spiritual destiny— is written 
down on New Year's Day, and sealed on the 
Day of Atonement. We write it down in 
the penitence with which we greet the dawn 
of the year ; we seal it with the amendment 
which we solemnly vow on the great Fast of 
Kippur. The time for penitence is with tan 
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still; the Fast with its 3npi«iie task maits 
us. Let us use both. To-(iay and to-moirow ' 
let OUT endeavonrs to see aoiseivea as are 
really are, oar sorrow for our ^uirtcniniDip;, 
the unrest of our anahnvea souls, g 
for the final act of t 
only to be achieved bj a Sxed deteimtnmtion 
to improve, from which no tenrptatiai]. iun*^ 
ever powerful, however insutiaue. -ihail make 
us swerve. Then shall the eonciuilin^ prmiue 
of the text be falfiUed for m in oar txan- 
'After two days God will revive as; na the 
third (lay He will raise us up, mil we shall 
live before Him.' The Day of Atoaement 
shall lead us, with hearts bowed In ^ibmisnun, 
to the Divine feet ; and God will head inmi 
His high throne and [ovin^y L^ lat m, ab-- 
solved, foi^ven. Filled with Hia 9 
spirit of faith and loving obedicaoc — «e rf 
begin to live at last, to live be£a«e Bon, |» 
live the true life which is msfmd by tlie 
constant thought of His pnaenee; 

And do Thou, merdlol Patim, mnifc 
forth Thy supporting hand to nt at tkm nfa^n 
time. Help us to draw new to Tbet Gmc 
us the power we so sorely ladL to bn^ 
with evil, ay, to see that we have done crO, 
and thai there is aught in us that calfa tmr 
Preached two days bdbte it« Pasi of a 
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amendment. Help ub in our weakness. If 
some faint resolve to do better, to stay our 
waste of the precious years, stirs in our hearts, 
do Thou make it strong. If a glimpse of Thee 
comes to us in our prayers, let it deepen into 
an abiding vision. O God, we throw ourselves 
utterly on Thy mercy. Think not, we beseech 
Thee, of what we ought to be ; take us as we 
are, with all our imperfections, alt our rebellion, 
all our ingratitude, and fold uf* in Thy for- 
giving embrace. We do not ask to be saved 
from the consequences of our misdeeds ; we 
only ask for the assurance that we are restored 
to Thy love, that Thou dost not any longer 
deem us fallen, that Thy face is turned to us 

Father, do not cast us off. If one ray of 
sincerity lights up our soul, let it plead for 
If one fervent prayer trembles on our lips, 
take it as our atonement. Though it be 
one angel among a thousand, let it be our 



Bless us on the coming great day of the 
Lord. May it help us to find Thee ; and, 
having found Thee, may we never let Thee 
go ! May it be for us the beginning of a new 
life— a life led for Thee, for our fellow-n 
for our true selves I Amen, 




iTHE CRUSE THAT FAILED 
NOT 



Lorii scndcth rain upon the earlh."— i Kcngs xvii. 14. 

THE Rabbins' quote a well-known legend 
to account for the circumstance that 
the celebration of the Feast of Chanucah 
extends over eight days. It is said that 
when the victorious Maccabees re-entered the 
Temple, which had been profaned by the 
idolatrous rites of the Greek worship, they 
found only one small flask of consecrated oil, 
the seal of which remained intact. The 
quantity was sufficient to keep the lamp of the 
Sanctuary burning for one night only ; but, a 
miracle being wrought, it lasted for eight 
nights, by which time arrangements were 
made for a continuous supply of holy oil. 
The perpetual lamp, thus re-lighted, justified 
its name, and continued thenceforth to bum 
without interruption. 

The story has long since come to be re- 
garded as a mere legend ; it is not even 
alluded to in the old Chanucah prayer which 
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we have repeated tliis afternoon. We have 
learnt to seek for the origin of this eight-day 
celebration in less miraculous circumstances. 
When Judas MaccabiBus and his pious followers 
dedicated the Temple anew, their thoughts 
must have instinctively turned to the con- 
secration of Israel's first sanctuary, the Taber- 
nacle in the Wilderness. That ancient cere- 
mony had extended over eight days, and in 
imitation of it, the rites which constituted 
the formal re-dedication of the Temple by the 
Maccabees were continued for tlie same period. 
This, doubtless, is the true explanation of a 
fact which the popular imagination, with its 
characteristic love for the supernatural, after- 
wards invented a miracle to account for. It 
is also possible that the story partly derived 
its shape from the chief thought which is 
suggested by the circumstances under which 
the Maccabees achieved their memorable 
triumph. That triumph was won by a hand- 
ful of untrained peasants fighting against 
legions, strong both in numbers and in mili' 
tary experience. The revolt of the Jews 
against Greek oppression was more than a 
forlorn hope ; it seemed the act of desperate 
men, who had no resource left them but a 
brave and an honourable death. The nation- 
ality of Israel, nay, the religion from which it 
drew its sustenance, was at the point of 
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destruction. And yet both were wondrously 
saved. The small remnant of the faithful 
were victorious, and resuscitated the religion 
and the commonwealth. The sacred flame 
that was so near to extinction, ff^d by the 
devoted hands of the warriors, and blessed 
by the Divine protection, continued to bum, 
and has burnt ever since. The little cruse of 
oil sufficed, not for one day, but for many 

It is possible, I say, that this idea has 
helped to shape the ancient story. At any 
rate, we of this latter age may discern this 
meaning in it. Still regarding it as one of 
those legends which, as all history tells us, 
are wont to cluster in course of time about 
great personages and stirring episodes, we 
may, nevertheless, see in it a figurative sugges- 
tion of the triumph of Judaism in tlie Macca- 
bsan age, and the promise of its repetition in 
the coming days. Those who still adhere to 
the old and good custom of kindhng the 
Chanucah lights, are able, so to speak, to 
make the legend j live in concrete form. 
Every night the lamps increase in number. 
At first there is but one feeble flame, whose 
precarious life may be suddenly terminated 
by a sharp movement of Ihe air ; but it multi- 
plies into many flames at last, which give 
^^n&rth a powerful light, and one not easily 
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c]ueiiched. And so, both the legend and the 
char&cteriBtic ceremony of the Feast bring 
vividly before the mind the true significance 
of the achievements wrouglit by the Maccabees. 
Taking their Uvea in their hands, they boldly 
threw themselves upon the redoubtable phalanx 
of the Greeks, and by their self- sacrificing valour 
gave new life to their people and their faith. 
That they saved Jewish independence for the 
two hundred years it was destined still to live, 
is certain. But no less certain is it that they 
saved /iH/nwm— saved it, not for two or three 
centuries, hut for all the centuries that have 
intervened between their day and ours. Upon 
this point let there be no doubt. Greek per- 
secution and Jewish apostasy were combining 
their forces at that time to destroy Israel's 
religion in Judsea and in the East generally. 
Their success would have meant the total dis- 
appearance of Judaism from the world ; for 
once cut off from the source of its inspiration, 
Palestine, the religion of the Jews of the 
West would soon have come to an end. 

The Maccabees, then, saved their ancestral 
faith for their age ; but they saved it, too, for 
each succeeding age. For never since their 
day has there been a crisis in its fortunes like 
that which they had to confront — no, not even 
when the Temple fell 200 years later, and 
brought down Jewish nationality with it. By 
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that time Judaism had made itself indepen- 
dent of Palestine and of Israel's political life. 
Above all, the labours of the early Rabbins 
had made the religion itself into an effective 
bond which sufficed to ensure the cohesion 
and the preservation of the race, whatever 
the disasters that might iu future overtake it. 
By the time the Temple sank in the flames 
that crowning calamity had been prepared for, 
and its worst conseqnenccs averted. But the 
period of preparation, so necessary, so mo- 
mentous, was only made possible by the 
exploits of the Maccabees. If their enthusiasm 
had been less fervent, their self-devotion less 
generous, or if they had failed, then Judaism 
would have perished forthwith, and there would 
have been no opportunity for the saving efforts 
of the Rabbins in after-days — nay, there would 
have been no Rabbins to make those efforts- 
It is well that we should bear this truth in 
mind, for it supplies those of us with their 
justification who insist upon the importance 
of this Dedication Feast, and upon the neces- 
sity of securing for it increased stability in 
this age. True it is that the tale of splendid 
heroism which is associated with the Festival 
is in itself an all-sufficient reason for cherishing 
it. It is good— good for us, and especially for 
our children^to be reminded year after year 
that Israel can count among its great ones 
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men who displayed their devotion to their 
country and their God, sword in hand, and in 
front of n powerful foe. The martial deeds 
of the Maccabees are a welcome supplement 
to the life-long endurance of insult and 
cruelty, which plays so large a part in the 
medifcval story of our people. But the Feast 
of Chanucah not only makes these thrilling 
episodes live again, but forcibly brings home 
to us the dire peril with which the religion 
we love was menaced when the Maccabssn 
heroes were providentially raised up to be 
its salvation. We cannot but reverence the 
memory of men who preserved for us that 
treasure from which, if we are sincere Jews 
at all, we must own that we draw our sweetest 
comfort and our truest joy. And, therefore, 
we cannot but honour this Dedication Feast, 
which recalls the time when such signal ser- 
vices were performed for Judaism — nay, for 
us. We cannot but pray that this inspiring 
celebration may share the happy fate of the 
cruse of oil in the Biblical story and of the 
festive lights themselves, and, going from 
strength to strength, become an ever greater 
religious power among us as days roll on. 

And so our thoughts are led from the dis- 
tant past to the days that are to be. There 
are few of us, I think, who do not sometimes 
look forward and ask themselves what is to 
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be the future of Judaism. It is uot an easy 
question to atiswerj and the reply will vary 
with the religious temper of him who asks it. 
Some will prefer to find the future mirrored 
in the presentj and dream of the coming 
Judaism as but a copy of the Judaism that is. 
If a religion is to survive, they tliink, it must 
remain unaltered. Others take the directly 
opposite view. They cite the analogy of 
the physical world and the history of religion, 
both of which proclaim change to be the 
essential condition of all life, and then they 
picture to themselves a Judaism which shall 
find the source of its future strength in the 
fact that it is in unison with the new 
ideas that are slowly extending their sway 
over men's minds and lives. To whichever 
view we individually incline, we may at 
least be sure of this, that there is a fiiture 
before Judaism. This is the assurance which 
is whispered by our legend and by our festive 
lamps to conservative and progressist alike. 
Judaism has safely emerged from its time of 
trial, from the cruel ordeal of persecution 
which seemed destined to destroy the feeble 
remnant of its life. The sacred flame, once 
so near to extinction, bums more brightly, 
more vigorously, than ever. Despite con- 
flicting opinions about the nature and the 
destiny of their religion, which prevail among 
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the Jews themselves, it is firmly established 
in these latter clays. Never, perhaps, has it 
numbered so many adhcreDts, or taken a mi 
commanding position among the religions of 
the worhl. Nay, Israel ' ia seeing ' at last ' of 
the travail of his sou!,' and the truths he 1 
suffered so terribly to defend are finding 
acceptance among the representatives of the 
very men who forced that grim defence upon 
him. Christendom is engaged at this moment 
in celebrating the birth of its religion — that 
religion which denies the unity of God, the 
central idea of Judaism. What agony has the 
Church not heaped upon the Jew because be 
refused to be false to this one cherished 
principle ! And now see what a glorious 
revenge has been given to him. By alow 
steps this truth — this contemned, derided, 
persecuted truth — is making its way into 
Christianity itself, and as the mists of myth 
that cling about religion slowly disperse, the 
idea of the oneness of Uod shines out moi 
brightly upon the minds of men. And i 
Israel is vindicated, and the truth for which 
he has suffered is receiving homage from the 
hands that persecuted him for it. It is, I say, 
a glorious revenge. 

With confidence, then, may we look forward 
to the future. A religion that has survived 
deadly peril — a religion that is converting its 
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persecutorSj conquering its conquerors — is 
destined to live, not to die. It may have to 
undergo further development in the coming 
days, but it will not perish. It has still work 
to do — still a light to kindle in the world — 
and for that it will be preserved. 'The cruse 
of oil shall not fail until the day that the Lord 
sendeth rain upon the earth '-^until the 
bountiful rain of the knowledge of God shall 
fertilise the human heart, and the religion of 
Israel be mirrored in the religion of all man- 



'THE NEW YEAR FOK 
THE TREES' 



' He thai keepelh Ihee slumberEth not.'—PsALU ci 

TO-DAY is the fifteenth of the Hebrew- 1 
month Shebat— a red-letter day in the I 
Hebrew Calendar, where it is designa,ted *The 
New Year for the Trees.' It is one of the 
minor feasts of the year, and its advent is stiU 
marked by some slight changes in the Order 
of Public Prayer. Some years ago, as I can 
testify from my own pleasant recollections, it 
was made the occasion of a school-children's 
half-holiday. The New Year for the Trees- 
it is a quaint title. What is its origin ? The I 
Law 1 exacted from the Israelite a tithe of his | 
produce, and he was bonnd to render it yes 
by year. With the object of facilitating tl 
computation of the tithes due in respect o 
each year, the Rabbins fixed a date on whi 
the year was deemed, for the purpose of the J 
tithe, to have ended. In the case of the 1 
tithe of fruit-trees this date was the fifteenth ■ 
of Sheltat, and it was selected because for thel 
Talmudic Sages it marked the termination of 1 
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the winter or, at least, the severer part of 
it. With that day was supposed to come the 
end of the trees' long sleep. The sap began 
to rise once more, and the first feeble move- 
ment of a life took place which was to mani- 
fest itself more vigorously later on in the bud 
and blossom of spring. It was, then, the end 
of the old year and the beginning of the new 
for the great world of vegetation. ^ 

With the loss of Palestine, and the conse- 
quent decay of the institution of the Tithe, the 
New Year for the Trees lost its practical 
significance long ago ; and vet its advent is 
still religiously noted in the Calendar, and 
welcomed by the Synagogue. Judaism does 
not willingly part with any of its old observ- 
ances ; it will not, without a struggle, relegate 
a traditional institution to that hmbo of dead 
ceremonial whence there is no returning. 
And surely this is a right policy, so long as 
the observance thus preserved is capable of 
awakening some inspiring memory, of giving 
point to some useful truth. Perhaps, in this 
case, the poetic idea which underlies the cold 
legalism of the institution has captivated the 
mind, and ensured to this New Year for the 
Trees what little vitality it enjoys. At any 
rate, there is something that takes the fancy 
in a celebration which does honour to the 

^^^f ' Rdsh Hnshanah, i a. 14 a. 
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earliest signs of earth's re-awakening. 
ism iQ all its phases has ever kept in synipo-^ 
thetic touch with external Nature, lu tho^ 
niedisval Ghetto— squalid, gloomy, miserable 
— outwardly prosaic in the highest degree — 
scant blossoms of poetry always lived to mock 
at their stem surroundings, like the flower told 
of in the story, which sprang up in a prison 
to gladden the poor captive's heart. The Jew 
had ever his bright dreams of national re- 
surrection to make the dark night of oppres- 
sion glorious ; but the physical sordidness of 
his lot, too, was relieved at times by a gracious 
ceremonial which linked his spirit to Nature 
in joyous communion. Passover drew for him 
a picture of the splendour of the spring far 
transcending the reality on which he 
with the eye of flesh. An ideal summer shed 
its glory upon him at Pentecost, the Day of j 
the First Fruits. The rustic hut which he' 
made his dwelling, the citron and the palm^j 
branch with which he filled his hands on the^ 
Autumn Feast, led him back for all too brief 
a space into an idyllic life to which his race 
had been for centuries a stranger. These 
glimpses of an earthly Paradise made the 
three great Festivals, with their religious 
teachings, all the dearer, all the more gracious 
in his eyes. And so it was, perhaps, that he 
cherished this New Year for the TreeSj 
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honouring it because it told him of the coming 

end of the long winter, because it bade him 
think of the time when the icy fetters that 
bound the earth should be unlocked, when 
the trees should bud and the flowers peep 
from the soil, and the stream go once more 
on its way singing, to match the liberated 
note of the bird. 

To us, at least, this half-forgotten feast 
may tell such tidings. The turning-point in 
the winter is come, and Nature is entering on 
her New Year ; her death-like trance is over, 
and faint signs proclaim the return of life. 
There is a nameless stir in the air ; the kiss 
of the sun, just now so cold, has some passion 
in it ; the grass raises its bowed head once 
more. Visions of spring gladden our hearts. 
Earth and sky are clothed by fancy in a robe 
of glory. We picture to ourselves the delights 
of the summer with its warm embrace, its 
invitation to the joys of the country-side. 
How different from our late experiences ! 
How different from the piercing cold, the 
cheerless frost, the dreary monotony of the 
snow-scenes, which have been with us so 
long. But a day or two ago we could scarce 
look beyond the present. Now we can look 
forward, and hope. Warmth and light and 
joy have ceased to seem impossibilities. The 
H^lf of a world is no longer to be cut off by 
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the cold, or killed by the subtle poison that 
lurks in the darkness.' There will come t 
time after all when the weak shall get strong 
again with the lile-givitig breath of the balmy 
air, when the suffering which winter has 
brought in Its train shall be exorcised like a 
evil spirit by the summer's magic. The 
regular sequence of the seasons is not to be 
broken, though once it seemed as if the frost 
would never relan its iron grip. The old, old 
promise is still a living one, ' While the earth 
remain eth, seed-time and harvest^ and cold 
and heat, and summer and winter, and day 
and night shall not cease.' ^ God may s 
to forget His covenant ; but He rememberK 
it ever. He that heepetb us, slumberetfa 

It is a truth worth gathering from the. 
whispers of the season. This unbroken sue 
cession of night and day, of cold and heat, ia 
but typical of Nature's working. Never 
she disappoint us. Now she may seen 
halt, and now again to march with unusmdi' 
haste; but she goes by the appointed road, 
by the King's highway, not by devious, unsus- 
pected paths. She does her tasks in orderljr 
fashion, not erratically. She is bound in tlu 
bonds of rigid law, and cannot escape fVon 
' Preached after an epidemic ofinHuenia. 
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them. It is in this certaioty of her operations 
that we discern the finger of God. Once it 
was thought that physical science, in reveahng 
the meclianical character of natural phenomena, 
had given the death-blow to religion. In 
proclaiming the sovereignty of Law it seemed 
to have dethroned God. To-day we see more 
clearly, judge more justly. The more orderly 
the plan of the Universe, the more inexorable 
the statutes which control its working, the 
more certain becomes the wisdom of the 
Designer, the more evident the power of the 
Ruler. Every new link in the chain of testi- 
mony which proves Nature to be an unintelli- 
gent machine, acting with all the machine's 
precision, increases the need to postulate an 
intelligent Mind as an explanation of that 
precision. If only once this regularity were 
interrupted, then might we doubt God. If 
only once the winter ended not at its ap- 
pointed time, but invaded and annexed the 
domain of the summer, if only once the night 
usurped the place of the day, the sea ceased 
its monotonous ebb and flow, then might we 
believe that the Universe, and with it man's 
life, is but the sport of chance. We know 
that this disorder can never occur, that the 
mechanism of Nature can never be so entirely 
thrown out of gear ; but the knowledge is 
only the result of past experience. Because 
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there has always been regularity hitherto, 
there can never be irregularity henceforth. 
We trust in ' the covenant of day and night; 
surely then, if we are logical, we must believe 
in Him who has made it. ' Lift up your eyes 
on high and see who hath created these, that 
bringeth out their host by number 
calleth them all by name; by the greatness 
of I{is might, and for that He is strong in 
power, not one is tacking.' ^ 

No ; not one is lacking. The Prophet's in- 
sight bids him perceive the most eloquent sign 
of the Divine existence in the evident subjec- 
tion of the forces of Nature to the will of a 
far higher Power. Like an army the orbs of 
heaven are marshalled at the Divine word ; 
not one fails to answer to the roll-call ; not one 
falls out of the ranks ; all obey unquestioning 
the order of the Almighty Commander. My 
brethren, there is no need of miracles to tell 
us that God Uves and reigns. The grand 
proof is not the departure from natural law, 
but its regular fulfilment. This globe of oura, 
silently pursuing its march in .space, never 
pausing, never turning back, obedient ever to 
the law of its life — this is a sign and a wondrar 
indeed — one that can never be surpassed. 

Nor is this the whole message of the time.'j 
God is; but He is with us all. The Gnardi 
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of each life, as well as the majestic Ruler of 
the Universe, He slumbereth not. He foi-gets 
nothing — neither the warmth that should come 
to thaw the ice of winter, nor the solace that 
should restore the heart nipped by the frost 
of sorrow. 'Thus saith the Lord, If my cove- 
nant of day and night stand not, if I have not 
appointed the ordinances of Heaven and eartli ; 
then will I also cast away the seed of Jacob. 
. , . But I will cause their captivity to return, 
and will have mercy on them.' ' The analogy 
is profoundly true. He who keeps His word 
in the operations of Nature will assuredly not 
break it to the individual soul. We trust in 
the promise that ' while the earth remaineth, 
seed-time and harvest, and cold and heat, and 
summer and winter, and day and night shall 
not cease ; ' and never have we trusted in vain. 
And trusting God in this, shall we not trust 
Him in all ? He has made a covenant with 
each of us separately ; for He has bidden us 
hope. In ihe most bitter afHiction the heart 
has the power to rise out of its wreck, to dream 
of the dawn of happier days. Is that dream 
always doomed to disappointment ? Has God, 
in teaching us to hope, deluded us with a 
phantom that laughs at the hands stretcJied 
forth to grasp it } Does He beguile us like 
children with a plaything F No, no. If we 
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hope for surcease of sorrow, if we believe that 
comfort and compensation shall be ours, it 
must be because there is fulfilment somehow. 
There must be a reahty to match the visions 
of it that dehght our soul. What it is, and 
where, we know not. It may take a shape 
utterly different from that in which we picture 
it. It may be here ; it may be wholly reserved 
for the liereafter. But ours surely it will be. 
The deluge of grief is not always to overwhelm, 
us ; the long winter must one day give place 
to the spring. 'God is not a man that H© I 
should lie. He hath spoken, and shall He not J 
fulfil ? ' ' 
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' Man doth not 
that proceedelh oi 
live.'— Delt. viii. 3. 

IF you refer to the entire passage you will 
see that this beautiful truth appears to be 
presented in the form of a paradox. Moses, in 
his farewell address, reminds his people of 
their life in the wilderness during the forty 
years, now drawing to a close. Those years 
have been essentially a period of trial. ' God 
humbled thee," the Lawgiver says to his flock, 
'and suffered thee to hunger, and fed thee 
with manna, which thou knewest not, neither 
did thy fathers know, that He might make 
thee know that man doth not Hve by bread 
alone, but by everything that proceedeth out 
of the mouth of the Lord doth man live.' It 
seems a strange method of teaching this sub- 
lime truth. At first sight it would appear that 
if the manna taught one lesson more than 
another, it was the imperative need of bread. 
The cravings of the Israehtes called for food, 
and God Himself had recognised the imperious- 
Ifiss of the need by raining bread from heaven 
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to satisfy it. But the apparent self-contradic- 
tion vaniBhes when we look at the matter a 
little more closely. What was this manna with 
which the people were fed? If their own 
complaints are to be trusted, it was eminently 
an unsatisfying bread. In their moments of 
unbelief they would rail at it as insipid and , 
unsustaining ; they would cry out for mor 
attractive, more stimulating food ; they wouldfl 
lust after the flesh-pots of Egypt. They atofl 
the manna, and yet were hungry. Nay, th^ 
were not sure that even the manna 
always be theirs. In the most literal sense^ 
they were living on the daily bounty of God. 
But that bounty might he, of a sudden, with- 
held. The bread fell from heaven every day ; 
but one day heaven might be shut up, and 
the rain of bread cease. So, to the unsatisfying 
nature of the manna was added the uncertainty 
of its continuance. What more impressive j 
means could have been chosen for teachin 
that there is something better than breatL 
something more needful for man, somethim 
upon which he may more worthily fix 1 
thoughts and his desires, and in attainiiu 
which he finds the elements of his true life! 
For this bread that satisfied them not, let thei 
substitute the spiritual food which never peiv.S 
mits those that taste it to hunger — the v 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord.3 
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Let obedience to that word be their hearts' 
supreme desire; for ' by these things men live, 
and wholly therein is the life of the spirit.' ^ 
Nay, we may go a step further, and say that 
this food which fell mysteriously from lie a v en, 
and which vanished as mysteriously when the 
sun was hot — -this food so delicate, so ethereal, 
WHS itself tlie very type of the heavenly bread, 
for which man has chiefly to long because it 
feeds his higher self, because it feeds his soul. 
As it lay on the face of the wilderness, born 
of the dew, the eye that saw it could not but 
trace in it the likeness of that Divine gift of 
Duty which refreshes life's desert, and makes 
its wastes beautiful. 

And this is the lesson we too may learn ; it 
is the lesson especially taught us at this 
Pentecost season,- with its memories that 
stretch back to the very beginnings of our 
religion ,- it is the supreme lesson of life. 
' Man doth not live by bread alone, but by 
all that proceedeth out of the mouth of the 
Lord doth man live.' The words are familiar 
enough, and we all applaud their beauty. 
But while we cherish theni in our hearts, we 
choose our way in life as though we had never 
heard them. If they were ever to become the 
world's motto, men would have to revolutionise 
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all their aims, all their ideals, all their 
modes of living. For now they are so living 
as though bread and all it stands for — -the 
sustaining of the lower, the false self — were 
the one desirable thing; whereas then they 
would live only to nourish and develop their 
higher, their true selves. Now they are 
dominated by a base hunger — a hunger for 
riches, for luxury, for sensual joys— a hunger 
which they will often sacrifice their integrity 
to appease, and which nothing can still save 
the hand of death ; whereas then there would 
be a universal famine, ' not a famine of bread, 
nor a thirst for water, but of hearing the words 
of the Lord ' '^an unquenchable desire to 
measure human duty in all its height and 
breadth and depth, and to make life a faithful 
reflection of that larger knowledge. Now men 
are existing ; whereas then they would live. 
Casting away their idols, 'which cannot profit 
nor deliver, for they are vain/^ they would 
turn to God with one consent, and, turning 
to Him thus, draw nearer in unselfishness and 
loving-kindness to their fellow-men. 

It will be a long time, I fear, before this 
ideal is reached. The thunders of Sinai were 
first heard thousands of years ago, but their 
echoes are still unspent. Duty has to cry 
with as loud a voice as of yore, for the world 

1 Amos viii, ii. ' i Samuel xii. 21. 
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is still slumbering. Men go on living, yet 
missing their way in life all the while. Ah 1 
that strange perversity of human nature, which 
prevents it from seeing what is for its own 
good ! This very lower life for which men 
give up so much — their health, tlieir peace of 
mind, ofl-times their honour — it is just this 
which they rail against most. They reserve 
for it their most bitter denunciations. The 
weariness of life, the hollowness of its joys, 
the burdensomeuess of the cares, the unrest, 
the fears, that are bom of wealth itself — these 
are commonplaces, not on the lips of the 
preacher alone, but on the lips of those who 
have the best right to speak and to be heard, 
seeing that they have weighed the precious 
things of tbe world in the balance, hoping, 
believing, that they might prove real, only to 
find them utterly wanting. They have gone 
into their Promised Land, tasted of its fruits, 
gazed on its beauties, and yet, after all, have 
pronounced it barren from Dan to Beersheba. 
And yet the world goes on in the same way, 
as though these voices, so sadly eloquent, had 
never spoken. It heeds not the deliberate 
testimony of rulers, and of the so-called' fortu- 
nates ' who, seemingly possessed of everything 
that could make life happy, have yet declared 
that they have hardly known one happy day. 
It heeds not the hungry, dissatisfied look on 
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the faces of those who give themselves up 
wholly to self-indulgence. Nay, it is deaf to 
the solemn message that is spoken by the veiy 
brevity of life. It sees how the selfish man 
pays the debt of nature at last, and is torn 
from the possessions and the pleasures to 
which he clings so tenaciously. Yet it recks 
not of this ; nay, it is ready to furnish another 
recruit to fill the gap thus made in the ranks 
of the fooUsh. Every day the folly, the in- 
sanity, of attempting to live by bread alone 
is demonstrated before the eyes of men ; yet 
every day hundreds and thousands set forth 
with light hearts on the same mad quest. 

Surely some of us will be wiser. The text 
summons us to exchange the false life for the 
true. It is a summons worth obeying ; for 
what it calls us to is the life that alone brings 
dignity to man, that alone brings him satis- 
faction. For where is dignity to be found ? 
Is it in the restless hunt after lower joys? 
Or is it not rather in the unceasing effort to 
crush out every ignoble yearning from our 
breasts, to give full play to our higher in- 
stincts, to keep spotless and undefiled that 
glorious image of God in which we have been 
created ? Is it to be found in jostling and 
tripping up our fellows in the struggle for the 
world's prizes? Or does it not lie rather in 
extending to all that are weak and sorrowful 
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a hand that helps and consoles — a hand like 
unto that of God Himself, filled with mercy 
and blessing ? Nay, where is true happiness 
to be found ? Is it in gaiety or dissipation ? 
Does it consist in a big balance at one's 
banker's, in the ownership of broad acres, in 
the possession of a title ? A man may have 
any or all of these, and yet be utterly miser- 
able. He may have none of them, and be a. 
fit object for a king's envy. No ,- true happi- 
ness is to be found but in one direction — in 
that of duty. It is possessed only by those 
who, whether they be rich or poor, have sweet 
peace in their hearts — peace that springs from 
a conscience at rest — by those who are ever 
striving to be true to the best that is m tliem, 
those who ' go ' day after day, in the moral 
sense, ' from strength to strength,' those who 
are ever climbing slowly up to God, ever 
drawing nearer to 

'That perfect presence of His face 
Which we, for want of words, call Heaven.' 

A platitude all this, you will say. I grant 
it, But the fault is in ourselves who, by 
persistently turning a deaf ear to the most 
solemn of all truths, have made its wearisome 
iteration so necessary. 

Well, then, I ask, is not this happiness, this 
heaven on earth, worth striving after — this 
heaven on earth which no one can declare a 
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fable, seeing that every living soul can enjoy 
it, and so prove its reality ? Yes, for the dis- 
tinctive characteristic of this happiness is that 
it is inalienable ; no power, no vicissitude c 
deprive us of it. The joy that springs from 
the thought of being near in noble aspiration 
to Cod, of being near in loving deeds to our 
fellow-men, ia a joy which no trouble, no 
reverse of worldly fortune, can weaken. On 
the contrary, the darker the world grows 
about us, the brighter becomes the light 
shining in the heavens; the more hollow the 
desirable things of life are proved to be, the 
more welcome becomes the gladness of the 
soul that is at peace with itself. Sorrow, pain 
of body or of mind, even that most cruel of all 
miseries — the ingratitude of those we have 
trusted and loved — all are robbed of their worst 
sting by this inner, this invincible tranquillity. 
Not even the shortness of life can sadden us ; 
for it is only the false life that is short. The 
true life is fuU, and therefore long ; and the 
true life is ours. It is not a fleeting shadow, 
but the most glorious of realities. It is not a 
period of seventy short years, it is an eternity; 
for by its achievements infinite Heaven itself 
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think not tliat it needs a saint to gain it. We 
have to perform no striking deed of self- 
abnegation; our duty is plain and simple and 
commonplace. The materials of the true life 
are about us, lining our worldly patii, furnished 
by our daily work. To attain to it we have 
but to do common deeds nobly— so to bear 
ourselves in the prosaic struggle of the world 
as though we ever felt the eye of our Heavenly 
Master upon us, to take the humble clay of 
earth and fashion it into a vessel of divine 
beauty. Yes, remember this, I beseech you ; 
for many a man and woman is deterred from 
entering the higher path because of its fancied 
impossibUity. Nothing is demanded from us 
but what we can do. We are asked, not to 
realise the ideal, but only to put forth all the 
powers we have in the attempt to reach it. 
We are not asked to be the best ; we are 
asked to be better. And that we can all be, 
however untutored, however insignificant, 
however small our moral capacities. ' It mat- 
ters not,' say the Rabbins, 'whether a man 
achieve much or little, if only he fix his heart 
on his Father in heaven,' ' We need not be 
saints, but we can all be men — true men filled 
with the sense of what is due to our manhood, 
and determined to acquit ourselves of the 
solemn debt. To do our daily work better, 

^^^t ' Bcmchath tj a -, MeriRcbalh no a. 
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more joyously, more honourably than ever, to 
purify our pleasures, to rob Self of more and 
more of its empire over our hearts — this is 
within the power of us all. This is life. This 
is joy that never fades. 
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' Ijird, my heart is not haughty, nor mine eyes lolly 
neither do 1 exercise myself in great matters, or in things to 
wonderful for me. Surely I have stilled and quieted m 
soul, like a. weaned child with his mother ; my soul is wit 
me like a weaned cliild. O Israel, hope in the Lord froi 
this time forth and for evermore.'— PsAXii cxxxi. 



THE conception common to most religiona 
of the Divine Father has, for its corre- 
lative, the idea of the childlike man. If a 
loving sympathy is the tie that unites God to 
us, humility and faith are the links that should 
stretch from us up to God. If the Almighty 
pitieth us as a father pitieth his children,' it 
is in the spirit of children that we must think 
of Him and obey Him. The gracious rela- 
tions so beautifully expressed in this simile of 
the Psalmist cannot be one-sided ; they must 
be mutual. The Divine love must come and 
find us with souls ready to receive it. The 
mercy that is from everlasting to everlasting 
must be greeted by a lowly and trusting spirit. 
Nay, unless that greeting be given, the mercy 
turns away as thougli repulsed ; it is as if it 
were not. For the story of the Divine love is 

1 Psalm ciii. 13, 
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not aii u flaming advertisement that arrests the 
attention of every passing eye. The message 
is fliuig broadcast over this earthly life of ours, 
but written iu language which only the sym- 
pathetic soul can read. God is with us in our 
sorrow ; but only if we have the qualities 
needed to realise His presence. He bears our 
burden with us, but only if we have faith 
enough to cast it upon Him, He gives us 
strength with which to renew our struggle 
with the world, to renew the still more mo- 
mentous struggle with ourselves, but only as 
the fruit of earnest prayer, spoken or silent ; 
and for such prayer there is needed all the 
spiritual force at our command — all our faith 
and submission, all that power of self-abandon- 
ment which alone can lift us into the shadow 
of the Almighty. Only to such as have the 
heart of the child, lowly, trusting, submissive, 
is the fatherhood of God revealed. 

It is this childlike spirit of which the 
Psalmist sings. ' Lord, my heart is not 
haughty, nor mine eyes lofty; neither do I 
exercise myself in great matters, or in things 
too wonderful for me. Surely I have stilled 
and quieted my soul, like a weaned child with 
his mother ; my soul is with me like a weaned 
child.' It is a wondrous cry of a great soul for 
the Divine approval — an approval which, by a 
wondrous parados, it feels to have deserved by 
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reason of its very lowliness. Here is a poet 
with all the poet's keen insight, whose powers 
have sufficed only to make him humble. He 
has penetrated to the very heart of things — 
entered the innermoBt sanctuary of Nature and 
life, and come face to face with its mystery, 
only to realise his own nothingness side by 
side with the wisdom and majesty of the 
Eternal. There are things, he recognises, too 
wonderful even for him — truths which, with 
all his intellectual strength, he can never 
grasp, problems which, with all his wisdom, he 
can never solve. These he leaves with God ; 
he will not exercise himself in such great mat- 
ters ; he cannot know, he will be content to 
trust. He will be like a little child that 
never questions the wisdom, never doubts the 
love of the mother on whose bosom it rests. 
Like that child his soul enjoys perfect peace ; 
he has stilled and quieted it with a faith which 
hushes every murmur, soothes every pang, 
stifles every sob. His is the unutterable calm 
of the trusting, believing spirit — the spirit 
that has found God. 

It is a captivating picture that is here drawn 
for us, I know nothing more beautiful in 
the whole range even of the Psalms. But is 
it an impossible picture ? May we, too, not 
strive after the childlike heart— strive after 
,^ and win it ? — the heart which recognises 
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the limits of its own powers, and confesses its 
knowledge to be ignorance in the presence of 
the Divine wisdom — the heart which, abasing 
itself in humble submission before the dinily- 
discenied throne of Fleavcn, is in its lowliness 
lifted far higher than those the world accounts 
exalted ? Yes, for this spirit of faith and 
humility, so becoming in the children of God, 
is the one want of this our day. Faith and 
humility— they are rapidly becoming extinct 
virtues. Faith we have in abundance, but it 
is faith in ourselves — in the power of the 
purse, in our ability to hew our way to a com- 
petence with our own unaided strength through 
the tangled wilderness of the world, in the 
infallibility of ourown judgments. Materialism 
ie in the air, and its noxious genns infect our 
very being; we seem to have no power to 
escape the insidious poison. It is as though 
we were caught by a mighty current, and borne 
helplessly awiiy from all spiritual anchorage. 
God is so far off in these days— far off, not 
because He is not ever near to us, but because 
we have put Him far away from our thoughts, 
our lives. Men go their way without Him, 
and for ever their strength is the arm of flesb, 
not the hand of the All-Father, that is 
eternally outstretched in mercy. Oh for a 
breath of a new life ! Oh for one real glimpse 
of God— one flash of a Divine light to show 
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us our weakness, to make us understand how 
much cause we have to distrust ourselves — 
our theories and our ideals ! Not that we 
ought to lose all confidence in our powers, but 
to realise their limitations, to know that with 
all our wisdom there is an infinitely greater 
Wisdom, with all our strength of purpose there 
is a Will incomparably mightier, to which we 
must dutifully subject ourselves — 

' A deep below the deep, 
■ And a height beyoud the height ; 

I Our hearing h not hearing, | 

And our seeing is not sight ' 

For it is quite possible to have this child- 
like spirit and yet to do our work in the world 
resolutely. The child, despite his constant 
feeling of dependence and submission, does 
his appointed tasks ; only he does them with 
the thought of his father and mother in his 
heart. He does his work Jiir them. So, we 
may rightly feel confidence in ourselves if only 
we subordinate the feeling to a larger trust in 
our Father In Heaven. We may range our- 
selves among the most energetic competitors 
in the world's battle, if we will but remember 
that we are acting under orders, that we have 
to carry out, not our own plans, but those of 
our Divine Commander. Then we shall have 
self-confidence, but it will be of the chastened 
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sort that never degenerates into self-conceit — - 
the Belf-confiUence that is the truej the only 
right humility. ' Arnolfo," RuakiD points out, 
'knows thut he can build a good dome at 
Florence. Albert Diirer writes calmly to one 
who has found fault with hia work, that it can- 
not be better done. Sir Isaac Newton knows 
that he has worked out a problem or two 
that would have puzzled any one else. Only 
they do not expect their fellow-men to fall 
down and worship them. They have a curious 
under-sense of powerlessness, feeling that the 
greatness is not in them, but tkrongh them.' 
One is reminded of Kepler, the astronomer, who, 
on making his greatest discovery, cries ' O God, 
I think again Thy thoughts after Thee!" 
Nay, one is reminded of Joseph, summoned to 
interpret the dream of the great Pharaoh. 
His fame has brought him to the palace, ajjd 
a king is hanging on his words. Pride may 
well stir his heart ; but he puts the temptation 
from him. He has the power with which he 
is credited, but it is his only because it has 
come to him from Heaven. ' It is not in me,' 
he exclaims, ' God will answer Pharaoh.' He 
himself is but the instrument, but none the 
less an instrument that rejoices in its Divine 
use. Let Pharaoh tell him the dream ; \vith 
God's help he will interpret it. 

This is the temper that becomes us alt — the 
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tme childlike temper, full of energyj even of 

daring, but ever on the alert for the restraining 
voice of the parent, sensitive to the recall of 
the far wiser mind. To me, as I sometimes 
pass through the busiest parts of the City at 
the busiest time of the day, there always 
seems something inespressibly beautiful in the 
open door of the church, with its silent invita- 
tion to toiling men. It asks them to enter 
and devote a few moments to prayer aod 
meditation— -to prayer and meditation, whose 
chastening influence may be with them when 
they go back to their occupation, to sanctify 
and eitalt it. No man, I am sure, does his 
work worse for responding to that invitation. 
No man is less diligent in his business because 
of the courage he draws from his humble sense 
of reliance upon God, for whom he toils, and 
who will help him in his work. 

And this temper must show itself not only 
in the sphere of active life, but in the domain 
of thought. We must do our business in that 
lowly spirit which betokens a consciousness of 
God's presence, but our opinions, our creed, 
the principles which form the foundation of 
our life's conduct, must bear the impress of a 
like humility. The Delphic oracle declares 
Socrates the wisest man in Greece. The 
philosopher marvels at the sayiny, for he re- 
cognises that, like all other men. he knows 
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nothing. He iliscovers at last that this con- 
fession of his is the oracle's Justification. He 
is the wisest because^ unhke all other meu, he 
(lerceives and admits his ignorance. The 
lesson is profoundly true. The wiser we are, 
the humbler we must become, for we re- 
cognise how small is our knowledge compared 
with the infinite Wisdom. Men extend the 
boundaries nf science, only to find that there 
are do boundaries to it save those imposed 
by their own weak faculties, that what is 
called science is but a fragment of a science 
which has no limits, which only the mind 
of God Himself can compass. Men have 
increased the power of the telescope so that 
it has revealed to them myriads of new 
worlds, but worlds about which they must be 
content to know nothing. It is ao througb- 
out the whole circle of the sciences. The 
most brilliant achievements of the human 
mind only bring home to it more clearly how 
little it can accomplish. In the very moment 
of our elation the rebuke comes. It is only 
the ignorant whose empty minds can find 
room for pride ; the wise are impelled to cast 
themselves down in utter humility before the 
universal Wisdom, to admit with our Psalmist 
that there are things too wonderful for them, 
mysteries which they yearn to solve, but which 
must for ever baffle them — - 
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' But what am I ? 

An infant crying- in the night— 
An infant crying for the light— 
And with no language but a cry.' 
Trust in God — this is what it all comes to. 
It is an old-fashioned lesson to teach, but it is 
the only practical lesson to leam even in these 
unspiritual days. For what else can we do 
but trustj and, like Job in the presence of 
the everlasting problems of life, the infinite 
power of God, place our hand upon our mouth, 
and bow without a murmur, without a doubt, 
before the fiat of the Almighty, when He 
answers us out of the whirlwind ? What else 
can we do .' We are in the grasp of a Power 
from whom there is no escape— a Power that 
wounds and yet wondrously heals, a steru 
Sovereign and yet a loving Father. What can 
we do in the presence of such a Being but 
trust Him — trust in His goodness. His pity, 
which His seeming anger only hides, not ex- 
tinguishes — trust that in His scheme good is 
to overcome evil, and Joy be the final fruit of 
pain? What can a child do who sees the face 
of his father, now bright with a smile, now 
clouded by a frown, but trust where he can- 
not understand, follow the promptings of his 
soul, and kiss the chastening hand, knowing 
that soon it will fondle him again, soon draw 
liim once more into a loving embrace ? 
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Letthis Iranie of mindbe ours nowand always, 
keeping our thoughts sweet and wholesome, sav- 
ing us from rebellion and despair, making us 
truly at one with God In mutual love. For only 
if we are possessed of sueh a trusting heart can 
we know the joys of the spirit — ^know what it 
is to commune with our Father, to hear His 
voice calling to us. To Samuel, the little 
child, the message comes which is withheld 
from the aged High Priest; he can catch the 
sublime undertones which the more pre- 
occupied mind misses. So, to us, if we bat 
still and quiet our soul like a child on its 
mother's breast, the voice will call, promising' 
love and pity and protection throughout these 
days of pilgrimage, and the message will fall 
like golden seed on our receptive hearts t* 
yield many a flower for our life's garland. 




■ Though I walk through the valley of the shadow ot 
dCBlb, I will fear no evil ; for Thou art with me : Thy rod 
and Thy staff, ihey comfort roe.'— PsALU xxiii. 4. 

SOME years ago we heard, or rather read, 
a great deal about Pessimism. It was the 
fashionable creed. To hold that everything 
was for the worst in the worst of all possible 
worlds, was the correct thing, and if one did 
not believe It he had to believe that he did. 
No colours were too black in which to paint 
life. It was full of cruelty and misery, and 
death was the only blessing. Either there was 
no Divine Power in the Universe, or it was a 
power which, hke the Car of Juggernaut, went 
its way, utterly indilferent to the myriads of 
hves it trampled under foot — a henrtlesa 
power, a power that distinctly did not make 
for righteousness. There was 'neither God 
nor law," or the devil was god, and Schopen- 
hauer was his prophet. 

Well, this fashion passed away too. Pes- 
simism, like many another modern heresy, be- 
came stale, and was driven out of the maga^ 
lines and public favour by some more novel 
, cult. The tone of our periodical literature 
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has refrained its normal health. Contempo- 
rary thought now reflects once more the natural 
hopefulness of the human inind, instead of 
being sicklied over with the pale cast of de- 
spair. But it would be wron^ to infer that 
Pessimism is dead. What is known as Esoteric 
Buddhism still lingers on in certain secluded 
spots in the intellectual life of London — 
the curious flotsam and jetsam thrown up by 
the pessimistic wave of a decade ago — and, 
when it is true to itself, its ideal is extinction. 
But I have in my mind's eye Esoteric 
Buddhists of great enthusiasm, who, their 
creed notwithstanding, seek as indefatigably 
after the joys o( this miserable life as though 
it were really worth living, and were not 'a 
vale of tears,' the very incarnation of every- 
thing that is evil. 

But Pessimism is not the monopoly of this 
strange sect. Many a man with far less title 
to be considered eccentric is possessed of it, 
or by it, though it may not attain, in his case, 
to the dignity of a creed. Indeed at times most 
of us are pessimists. Things have only to go 
a little wrong in order to alter completely our 
philosophy of life, to change, as with the wand 
of a malevolent sprite, all our hopefulness into 
despondency, our firm belief in an overruling 
benevolence into a settled conviction either 
that God does not care what happens to us. 
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""tr that there is no God to care. We rise one 
morning with sunshine in our heart, Knci again 
and again we whisper to ourselves that life is 
beautiful, and God is good; but before tin- 
day is done some disaster comes, and we seek 
our rest, infidels, rebels — the night itself not 
half so dark as our souls. Fortunately, the 
gloom does not endure as a rule; Nature 
itself protests against it, and doubt and de- 
spair have to give way in their turn to triiHt 
and hope. Now, what it is important that we 
should see is, that even these temporary fits 
of despondency are unjustifiable, that misery 
is less eloquent of cruelly than it appears. 
Our sojourn in the valley of the shadow 
might be far less terrible if we could engrave 
certain wholesome truths on our constiouR- 
ness, if we allowed God's rod and staff tii lie 
our comfort. 

It would be idle to pretend that life in not 
full of enigmas that appear ever destined to 
defy solution. The world teems with ex- 
amples of seeming cruelty which no theory 
can satisfactorily explain. If in such cases 
we ' trust the larger hope ' — ' trust that some- 
how good will be the final goal of ill' — it is 
in the temper of the poet who believed in 
' love as Creation's final law '^ 
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'Tliough nature, red in tooth aiiil claw 
With ravine, shrieked n^ainst his ireed.' 
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Undeserved Huffering is discernible ui every 
stratum of tlie animal world, where one species 
lives only by preying upon the other, and 
in human life, where wholesale destruction 
often involves the righteous and the sinner in 
a common death. This familiar problem is as 
old as the Bible ; the Book of Job was written 
to propound it, though it has not really given 
us the solution. It is a riddle, indeed, to 
which neither Theology nor any other system 
of thought holds the key. But, on the other 
hand, it is well to be on our guard against ex- 
aggerating the proportions of the problem. 
The mystery of suffering is not so impene- 
trable as we sometimes think it. It is not all 
a hopeless puzzle, not all darkness and the 
shadow of death. Much undeserved suffering 
there seems to be, but it does not follow that 
it is aimless. Fain does not necessitrily show 
a want of beneficence in God. On the con- 
trary, all pain is unnatural ; it is a sign that 
some physical law has been broken. It 
testifies, then, to the love of Him who has 
made that law. Nay, is not pain a danger- 
signal, and therefore a blessing — a danger- 
signal which smites us with its intense liglit, 
but warns and saves us ? Does it not tell 
of disease which otherwise would remain un- 
discovered, to cause at last still greater Rgouy, 
which could be ended only by death ? The 
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omnipresence of suffering fills us with dtspaii-, 
but our despair will vanish if we only remember 
that suffering is the very condition of life. 

Of the anguish endured by the animal 
which some other beast pursues, the very 
salvation of its kind is born. The preserva- 
tion of a species, so evolutionists assure us, has 
only been made possible by the need of out- 
witting its enemies, which the painful struggle 
for existence has brought home to it. The 
need has bred the ability to satisfy it. The 
fleetness of the gazelle helps her to escape 
from the lion; but she has only gained her 
swiftness tlirough the sharp teaching of ad- 
versity. It is so with the very highest organ- 
isms. Man has only leamt because his wits 
have been sharpened by the hard grindstone 
of painful experience. He has progressed 
because he has suffered. The fight for life, 
with all its stress and turmoil, has made him 
what he is. His contest with the forces of 
Nature, with the earth he has subdued, with 
the brute over which he has had dominion, 
has raised him from savagery to civilisation. 
It has been the nursing- mother of science. 
His struggle for subsistence with his fellow- 
men has developed his energies to the utmost. 
It has been the progenitor of enterprise and 
all its splendid achievements. 'If there had 
been no danger to escape, no enemy to 
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(conquer, no difficulty to surmount, tbei 
reaRon to believr that man would have been 
a witless, stupid, soiiHess animal ; Ir 
there coidd have been no such being t 
at all.' ' Ves, pain is the condition of life. 
Without stniggle the world could not go o 
Human needs would be satisfied as soon : 
they were felt ; there would be no incentive to 
effort ; the energies of the race would die, and 
with them the race itself. To banish pain 
from the world would be to destroy the world.^ 

It is the same with siu, the twin-mystery 
with ]>ain. Despite our progress, the sum of 
human degradation is still of terrible dimen- 
sions. But the great fact remains that tber« 
has been progress ; and it dispels half the diffi- 
culty. Fur how has society risen in the moral 
scale if not through repeated experience of 
tile futility of sin, of the certainty of retribu- 
tion, and finally through fear of sin itself, 
through a horror of the degradation of the 
evil-doer f Righteousness has been evolved 
from transgression. From sin and sufi 
as from the soil of the earth, have sprung 
moral sweetness and intellectual strength, 
humanity's fairest flowers. It is a paradox; 
but think about it, and you will find it true. 

If I am asked why it should be in the nature 

' Moncure Conway : Idoh and Ideal!, p. i68. 
'■ Sec Note VI. 
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of things that evil and suffering are the indis- 
pensable forerunners of goodness and progress, 
why God should seem cruel in order to be 
kind, I answer that I cannot tell. Nor does 
my inability to solve the difficulty give me any 
gi'eat concern. It is enough for me to find 
that what seemed to be chaos, proves to be 
order when the light of knowledge is turned 
upon it, that what in my ignorance I thought 
to be evidence that the world is swayed by a 
malignant power, or is the sport of blind 
chance, is in reality a testimony to the Divine 
love. Why, then, should I be discomfited 
because I cannot see further, because I can 
interpret in a way of which my heart approves, 
only some of God's doings? Is it a strange 
thing that the Infinite has problems that baffle 
the finite mind ? Shall I not be content to 
argue from the known to the unknown, to 
think that the goodness which has been unex- 
pectedly revealed in some parts of the Divine 
handiwork must be its living principle through- 
out .'' If I cannot see the orb of love in the 
distant sky, shall I not say that it is be- 
cause of my limited vision, not because there 
is no such orb? Must God disclose all His 
credentials to men in order to be trusted ? 
Are there not moments when we weak mortals 
may fittingly pay to the Divine scheme ' the 
homage of silence ' ? 
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For surely the theory of cruelty, designed 
or unintended, present? at least as many diffi- 
culties as the hypothesis of love as an explai 
tion of life's phenomena. If it is hard to 
understand why an all-powerful God shoidil 
be constrained to sow evil as the seed of good, 
it is still harder, in view of our coniraonest e 
petiences, to believe in a demon-god, or even in 
a fate that feels nothing, neither hatred nor pily. 
Joy is a real thing ; how is its existence to be 
accounted for ? Why has it been ordained that 
the acts necessary to sustain and perpetuate 
life should be distinctly pleasurable P Why 
shoulil the elements of happiness have been 
scattered over the path of man at least as pro* 
fusely as those of suffering ? Why should a 
landscape be beautiful, a source of delight? 
Wliy should the lily have power to charm us 
with its pallor, with the grace of its form ? Why 
should the invigorating breath of the ocean 
fill us with exquisite delight, and make mere 
existence an unutterable joy ? Why ? if it be 
not that a God, a Father, and not soulless law, 
rules the Universe ? Where, then, is the fau-- 
ness of the pessimist who, in order the more 
eloquently to preach his gospel of despair, 
deliberately shuts his ears to the thousand 
voices of hope that murmur about him ? 

The truth is, that when we rail at life it is 
only because we have ceased to be reasonable. 
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'~^e complain of the injustice of the Divine 
scheme, whereas it is we who are unjust. We 
allow the memory of our woes to colour our 
judgments, and forget altogether — ungrate- 
fully forget — the many blessings we enjoy. 
Beeause there is a cloud in the sky we ignore 
its general brightness, and declare that it is 
all black. Nay, very often the cloud is no 
cloud at all, but dust of our own raising, thick 
enough to hide the light. But for us it is a 
cloud, and we are angry with it accordingly. 
More than half of our troubles are our own 
handiwork, directly traceable to our folly, our 
wickedness ; and yet we lay them at the door of 
a malicious fate, as though it were the business 
of fate to work a miracle, and forcibly avert 
the natural consequences of human actions. 
Nay, many of our troubles are really no troubles 
at all ; they are artificial, imaginary, [t would 
be absurd to deny that life has a sufficiency of 
very real sorrows, which have not been pro- 
duced by those who endure tliem. But our 
every-day woes are made up of far less tragic 
materials. Too often we are like peevish 
children, and fret because we cannot have our 
toys, because we are denied pleasures on which 
we have set our hearts, because we have less 
luxury, less money than our neighbour, be- 
cause our worldly schemes go wrong and his 
go right, because, as Carlyle puts it, we are 
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' not siiHiciently honoured, Qoumhecl, soft- 
bedded, and lovingly cared for,' Is it not 
silly to blame fate for such trifles r Is it not 
unworthy of us to set such store by mere 
worldly gratification, to dignify it by the name 
of happiness ? Is not happiness something 
higher, something real, something that is quite 
beyond the corroding power of mere worldly 
chance? Is it not the bliss of the man whose 
conscience is at rest, who knows that he has 
done his duty though the effort was supremely 
difficult ? 

Nay, there is something unmanly in this 
continual complaint about one's misfortunes — 
unmanly because it is, as a rule, unjust, because 
it is useless. The truly brave man will frankly 
admit that he is the author of much of his 
misery, and resolutely set himself to prevent 
its recurrence by strengthening the weak 
points in his character that have caused it 
He will devote himself, moreover, to the task 
of fighting his griefs, whatever their origin ; he 
will ' take up arms," in the best sense of the 
expression, 'against a sea of troubles, and by 
opposing, end them.' This, and not vain 
repining, is heroism. Nay, it is religion. For 
it is to show a perfect faith in the rectitude of 
God, which not even the fiercest storms of 
disaster can ever shake. It is truly to lie 
down in green pastures, to be led by the still 
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waters, when life seems an arid waste, an un- 
broken succession of storms, it is to fear no 
evilj even in the valley of the shadow. Tliis is 
religion — optimism if you like. But it is the 
optimism that makes 'the great world spin for 
ever down the ringing grooves of change/ that 
supplies progress with its vital force, that 
makes life possible as well as wortii living. It 
is the only true, because the only practical, 
philosophy. Despair is death; only while 
there is hope can there be life. 
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THERE is a rem&rkable Talmudic legend ^ 
which tells how a certain Habbi one 
day meets Elijah the Prophet, and asks him 
when Messiah will come. ' Go/ replies Elijah, 
' and ask Messiah himself. You will find him 
at the city gate ; and by this token you will 
know him, that he sits among the poor and 
the sick. A man of sorrows himself, he 
ministers lovingly to those who suffer, and I 
binds up their wounds.' The Rabbi finds / 
Messiah, and asks his question: 'When wilt/ 
thou come, Master?' 'To-day,' is the reply. 
Meeting Elijah again, the Rabbi cries, ' Messiah 
has deceived me ; he says he will come to- 
day, but he has not come.' 'Nay,' answers' 
Elijah, 'he is no deceiver; in truth will he 
come to-day — yes, "to-day," as the Psalmist 
says, " if ye will hearken unto God's voice." ' 

We shall lose the full meaning of the story 

if we do not see that, in speaking of the 

*- Sanbedrin, 9B a. 
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is speaking not only of a man, but of 
men — not merely of a hero who is to establish 
the reign of universal peace by a sudden 
miraclcj but of that general uplifting of the 
world which is one of the essential conditions 
of the Golden Age. Nay, every man may be 
a Messiah, helping to found the Kingdom of 
Heaven by his own righteousness and the-^ 
righteousness which his example begets in 
others. And so, Messiah is always moving 
among us, in the shape of every noble self- 
sacrificing man and woman; and when these 
angels of light have driven out the dark 
spectres that haunt the earth, when sin shall 
have yielded its sceptre to goodness, then the 
glorious age will dawn. It may dawn to-day 
if only all men with one accord will hearken 
to God's voice. 

Nor is all the significance of the legend 
unfolded yet. What is the mark of the 
Messianic man? It is suffering, and the 
sympathy which is the Divine child of suffer- 
ing. Messiah sits outside the city ' far from 
the madding crowd's ignoble strife.' Spurn- 
ing its delights, he dwells with the wretched, 
to whom, out of the fulness of his compassion, 
he brings healing. The life and rush of the 
world have no charms for him; he rejects all 
its enticing joys for the rags of the beggar 
and the wounds of the stricken. He suffers. 
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so that he may the better console ; he bows 
beneath the yoke, so that he may the more 
efTectually redeem. It is a striking picture, 
and it is Impossible to miss the truth it would 
teach. It is the truth taught in that kindred 
picture drawn for us by the Prophet, in a 
passage which is at once the despair and the 
admiration of the Biblical student. The hero 
of the ttfty-third chapter of the Book of Isaiah 
is past finding out ; perhaps the portrait has 
no original more concrete than the nobility of 
the noblest souls that have at various times 
walked the earth. But the sublime moral of 
this obscure passage shines like a star in the 
night. The ' Servant of the Lord ' must needs 
suffer; for it is only by his suffering that he 
may reclaim a world. A man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief, he is esteemed stricken, 
smitten of God, and afflicted ; to the dimmed 
gaze of men his affliction seems a punishment 
that is merited, or the cruel freak of a heart- 
leas fate. But the truth is otherwise. His 
sorrow is part of a Divine purpose, all-wise, 
all-good ; and with a divine self-surrender 
does he accept it. The evil that befalls him 
is no curse, for it is the seed of a world's 
blessing. His one agony may help to cure 
a hurt that is universal ^nay, sinless, yet 
suffering, he may even atone for the sin of 
many, by leading them to God in a joyous 
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reconciliation. ' Wounded for our transgres- 
sions, bruised for our iniquities, the chastise- 
ment of our peace was upon him, and with 
his stripes we are healed.' 

The lesson, then, is twofold: suffering is 
the lot of God's elect; it is the chosen 
instrument for the redemption of humanity. 
It is a lesson which we Jews may fearlessly 
identify with Judaism, despite the prominence 
given to it by another creed ; for it is the 
lesson of Bible and Talmud, it is the lesson of 
life. One mystery is ever before us torturing 
US with its inscrutability. It is the mystery 
of pain — undeserved pain. Suffering is the 
birthmark of humanity. 'Man is horn unto 
trouble as the sparks fly upwards ; ' ^ and, like 
every heirloom, it comes without reference to 
merits. The consecrated life is too often lived 
in the shadow of perpetual sorrow, while the 
life of riot that is lived far from the presence 
of God is illumined by joys that never seem 
to fade. This self-contradiction is the most 
distressing, the most importunate, of all life's 
problems. It is always with us; if we forget 
it for a moment, some fresh incident in our 
daily experiences rudely awakes our slumber- 
ing memory. Yet it is possible to raise a 
comer of the veil that screens the truth, 
though we may never wholly drag it aside. 
> Job *. 7. 
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Our mistake is to think that sorrow necessarily 
meotu punishment, that vhen it lights on the 
noble soul it proves the injustice or the weak- 
ness or the incliflerence of God, or that there 
is no God. It may mean happiness, thouji^h 
not in the worldly, the conventional sense — 
the happiness that is real — the happiness of 
the stricken one whose perfection and peace 
it brings with it — the happiness of the many 
wrought from the individual agony. 

For is there no such thing as the discipline of 
sorrow? Are there not exalted, self-sacrificing 
natures that have been made still nobler, still 
more unseltish, by the purifying influence of a 
great trouble — who liave been purged of the 
last remnant of dross in the lumace of affliction? 
True, these natures are few, exceptional ; for 
it is only the heart of gold that can endure 
the scorching heat, and emerge purified 
from the fierce ordeal. The weaker nature 
shrivels up, collapses. But to the strong how 
much is vouchsafed in suffering I The rude 
buffets of the blast serve, in their case, but to 
bring the flower of virtue to a fuller perfection, 
to endow it with a greater fragrance. They 
gain moral strength, sweetness, an indescrib- 
able tninquillity, a keener feeling for others 
who suffer, love for the unloved, helpfulness 
for the forlorn— all as the fruit of sorrow. 
If,' say the Rabbins, ' thou desirest life, hope-" 
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for affliction.' ^ It is well said. For pain alone 
can beget the spiritual insight that sees God 
clearly, the sympathy that reveals the lowest 
depth of human woe, the power of renuncia- 
tion that enthrones duty as the heart's sole 
sovereign— and this only is life. The Psalmist 
has disclosed the truth : ' It is good for me 
that 1 have been afflicted, that I mig'ht leam 
Thy statutes.' ^ No ; trial is not always the 
sign of God's anger ; it may be, in Talmudic 
phrase, the ' chastisement of His love,' the 
seal that He sets on His chosen to show that 
they arc His. They are the Messianic souls 
who are to do His work of mei'cy in the 
world ; and suffering is at once the symbol of 
their election and the training that fits them 
for their task. It plemelk the Lord to bruise 
them.3 

And even we of lower stature may find 
something in the lesson to give us courage. 
We may not despair of God's rectitude or 
power because He seems to have but one coin, 
adversity, with which to repay our attempts 
to serve Him. For what is it that we have 
been expecting when, overcome by our troubles, 
we arraign the Divine goodness? Is it not 
bodily ease, worldly pleasures, money ? And 
are these the prizes tliat would fitly reward 
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the noble life P Is the jaan who heroically 
crushes every sordid inclination, to be repaid 
in gold — he who sacrifices comfort at the call 
of duly, to have luxury after all for his reward 
—he who lives for God to be recompensed with 
the joys of the world ? Such a dispensation 
would be unnatural, unmeaning. For duty 
means self-denial ; and once let it be inspired 
by self-love, by the hope of winning earthly 
prizes, and it ceases to be duty. E^se and 
work, the service of God and sordid delights — 
the two things cannot be companions ; one is 
the negation of the other. ' This is the way 
of the religious life,' say the Rabbins, ' thou 
shalt eat thy morsel of bread with salt, and 
drink water by measure, sleep on the earth, 
and live a life of sorrow. Do this, and thou 
shalt be happy.'^ A life of sorrow, and yet a 
happy one ! a sublime paradox indeed. One 
^ guerdon only can we win in this hfe by obey- 
ing God ; it lies in the very obedience. Let 
that be the reward we desire, and the desire 
will be granted, for it wUl fulfil itself. Then 
no disappointment can be ours ; for even 
though we suffer, we shall heed it not, know- 
ing that if ease be not God's pledge of love, so 
its denial is not the proof of His displeasure. 
When the prize is the soul's peace, what 
matters it if body or mind be perturbed? 

■ Boraitha of R. Meir. 
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1 God, what 



When our thoughts a 
can the world do to us ? 

And this is the temper which has marked 
all the great ones of the earth since the birth 
of time. They have proved their nobility by 
a heroic disregard of themselves, by a contempt 
for their own pain, born of a reverence for the 
grandeur of their mission. For them all their 
woes have been dwarfed into utter insigni- 
ficance by the majesty of their life's task. 
Adversity has been their spur, their strength, 
the material of their success — 

' To the spirit select there ia no choice, 
^_ He cBiinot Bay, This will I do, or that. 

A liand ia stretched to him from out the dark. 
Which grasping without question, he is led 
'Where there is vork that he muEt do for Gud. 



Disappointment's dry and liitter root, 
Envy't) liarsh berries, aod the chokini; poul 
Of the world's scorn, are the right ni other-milk 
To the tough hearts tliat pioneer their kind.' 

Nay, suffering has been their badge— the sign 
of the Messianic nature which lives from age 
to age. The Prophets have been stoned in 
every generation, and the world has waded to 
happiness through the blood of its martyrs. 
One man's dcathbuying the life of the multitude 
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— the welfare of the race gained by individual 
self-sacrifice — the redemption of the world 
won by the anguish of the Chosen Peopl( 
this is the everlasting ordinance, the legend 
written and rewritten above the history 
of mankind. The greatest benefactors of 
humanity have received only pain, contumely, 
death, as their recompence. But even those, 
who have rendered less conspicuous service^ 
have still been martyrs. 

• Moat wretched men are cradled into poetry by 

WTon)[ ; 
They leHtu in suffering what they teach in song. 

The truth is wider than its setting. Suffering 
makes the poet; but it likewise makes the 
"true man. The Messiah in our legend sita 
among the afflicted, winning from his grief 
his quick sympathy, his power to comfort and 
to heal. So, out of the depths of their volmi^ 
tarily imposed sorrow have the elect of the 
earth drawn blessing for mankind. Those 
who have died at the stake have helped t 
regenerate the world by the force of their 
splendid example ; but those, too, have re« 
deemed it who have laboured through life 
patiently and silently to console the stricken, 
to uplift the fallen, to enlighten the ignorant. , 
Here is the martyrdom that is possible for u 
all even in this prosaic age. It lies in sitting 




with the lowly and the sufTeriag outside the 
city gates, in dwelling with the outcasts. It 
lies in the forgetful lies a of self ii 
whelming desire to be a friend to the forsaken, 
to be a hope to the despairing, a solace to the 
sorrowing. Who will take this yoke upon 
himself— the yoke of the Kingdom of Hes 
Who will serve God all his days by devoting 
all his days to the service of man ? Who will 
voluntarily choose for himself the Messianic 
V for others, the sorrow that 
bows down the heart to the afflicted and the 
, the better to raise them near to a 
Heavenly joy, a Heavenly life ? It is no light 
task. Yon rich man, wrapped in his cloak of 
sel6shness, plays the easier part. He knows 
no pain, save that of self-pity. But let him 
go. with his gold and his joys, revelling in a 
life that is no life. You and I will choose the 
harder, the nobler path. We will do our share 
of the work of speeding the Golden Age, 
which will come to us by no waving of a 
magic wand, but slowly over the road painfully 
paved by the incessant toil, the fidelity to the 
best ideals, the self-sacrificing love, of each 
human soul. 
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THERE is no more striking illustration 
of the vast difference between 
religion of the Bible and that of the ancient 
pagan world than is afforded by their respec- 
tive explanations of the rainbow. A phei 
menon so remarkable would naturally escite 
the wonder and the curiosity of primeval m 
Its mystic beauty, the rarity of its appearance, 
the fact that it had the heavens for its scene, 
almost inevitably invested it with a super- 
natural significance. The old mythology, as 
we know, discerned a god in every wonder of 
Nature ; and therefore it is not surprising to 
find that for the ancient Greeks the rainboi 
was the visible representative of a golden 
winged maiden who attended the Lord and 
Mistress of Heaven, and carried their messages 
to mortals. According to one account. Iris i 
actually changed into the beautiful rainbow as 
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a reward for her services ; accordiag to another, 
the rainbow is but the gUttering ladder by 
which she descends from the sky to do her 
errnDds on earth. Now, contrast this myth, 
gracefiiJ, yet lacking the true religious spirit, 
with the inteqtretation of the rainbow given 
in Genesis. Here the phenomenon is made 
to teli a story of the Divine love for all 
the world — a story which breathes comfort 
into every heart that opens to receive its 
message. 

The Deluge has done its grim work, and all 
the earth is a waste. It is with consternation 
and utter misgiving that Noah, on emerging 
from the ark, looks upon the silent scene. 
The Divine voice reassures him ; never again 
will this awful visitation light on the world. 
He may resume his toil in the certainty that 
it will no more be rendered vain by so destruc- 
tive a scourge. The desolating rain is over 
and gone, and in the heavens the many- 
coloured bow is shining. That bright arch, 
in its splendour and in the time of its 
appearance, is a fitting symbol of God's 
consoling promise : ' I have set my bow in 
the cloud, and it shall be for a token of a 
covenant between me and the earth. . . . 
And the waters shall no more become a flood 
to destroy all flesh.' 
^^^f According to this conception, the rainbow 
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is uot a goddess or the pathway of a goddess, 
but a pled^ of the Divine mercy. It bears the 
tidings of God's love, not to one iodiridual, 
but to the whole human race. It tells not 
of a reward given by the Heavenly I'owets 
to a personal atteiiilant, but of eneoura^^e- 
meiit and solaee vouchsafed from Heavep 
to every generation of those who toil and 
struggle and suffer in this world of trial 
Alike in its exalted conception of the 
Oiviue nature, and in the breadth it assigns 
to the Divine sympathy, the Biblical inter- 
pretation of the rainbow is incomparably more 
sublime than that of the heathen mytho- 
logy.! 

But the full measure of the superiority is 
only realised when we try to extract from the 
two accounts some lesson that may be belpfiil 
to us in our life. What ennobling or sustain- 
ing truth does the pagan myth teach ? I can 
find none. The rainbow is mode to image a 
being as fair as itself, and like itself dwelling 
on high. And that is all. Turn to the 
Scriptural page, and the rainbow becomes the 
vehicle of an inspiring message. For the 
promise, of which it is the token, is not for an 
age, but for all time. The assurance that the 
destroying Deluge will not return, is whispered 
not merely to Noah, but to all his descendants, 
' See Note tX, 
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to all the people of the earth wherever and 
whenever they may live. 

Nay, m the widest sense is this true. The 
devastating waters, concerning which God has 
made with men His covenant of mercy, are 
the waters of sorrow. These, too, have their 
bounds set them by the Divine hand. To 
them the fiat goes forth: 'thus far and no 
further, and here shall thy proud waves be 
stayed.' The torrent of affliction may swell 
and rise, and toss the heart on its heaving 
bosom; but God sits above the flood, en- 
throned for ever, and under His restraining 
hand it is suiTered not to overflow, nor to deal 
utter ruin. This is the message of the rain- 
bow — that smile set in the still frowning 
heavens. It is the message echoed by the 
Psalmist's confession : ' God hath chastened 
me very sore ; but He hath not given me over 
unto death.'' 

Is it not true ? Are there not limits to the 
desolating power possessed by the troubles of 
life ? We all have to suffer— some of us ter- 
ribly. But does not a wondrous force uphold 
us in our affliction, and save our souls irom 
going down to the pit? Troubles which, 
when we look at them from afar, we feel 
certain will crash us, find us, when they come, 
wondrously armed with the strength to bear 
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like him of whom the poet 



thera. We ai 
sings, whose 

' . . . resolve 
Upbure him, and lirin faith ; and evermore 
Prayer from a living source within tlie will. 
And beating up thro' all tlie bitter world, 
like fountains of sweet water in the sea. 
Kept him a living soul.' 

We hear of those upon whom there has fallen. 
some sorrow whieh seems calculated to destroy 
all the worth of life. ' He will never be the 
same man, she will never be the same woman, 
again ' — so we exclaim. And yet, though the 
strieken ones reel under the blow, they do not 
fall, or if they fall, they rise again. Somtf 
secret well-spring within is opened, and pourt 
forth its healing stream. After the 
many days the wound is healed ; and save fat 
the dull, intermittent pain of memory, life ii 
almost what it was. There is nearly the old 
zest ; and if the former joys have lost theii; 
power to please, others spring up and take 
their place. We speak of this magic force s 
the soothing influence of Time ; would it no 
be more just to call it the mercy of God ? 

I do not say that there are no ruined Uvea, 
no broken hearts. But they are rare except 
tions, and their limited number might have 
been smaller still, if recourse had been had t 
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the fountain of strength and salvation which 
God has placed in all the souls He has made. 
If the afflicted one has gone down in the 
waters, it is because he has not struggled with 
them. 

And it is the power so to struggle which 
seems to me one of the most convincing proofs 
of the reality of the Divine mercy. I may not 
be able to explain the sadness which steals 
over life at times like the sombre tints that 
clothe vegetation in the autumn. I do not 
pretend to explain it. But how can I impeach 
the Divine goodness on its account when I 
remember that spring comes as often as 
autumn, that in the fabric of human ex- 
periences the golden threads are at least as 
numerous as the darker — nay, that with sorrow 
there is ever given the power of overcoming 
it, the power of recovery ? 

No life is utterly forlorn ; no soul, however 
storm-tossed, is utterly forsaken of God. The 
truth crept into the heart of Noah when, 
oppressed by the destruction wrought by the 
Flood, lie raised hiseyes and saw the rainbow 
lighting up the sky. And we of to-day may 
gather the comforting tidings literally from 
the same source. Quite recently I happened 
to pass through one of the most crowded parts 
of London, when of a sudden, a rainbow of 
rondrously intense colour and of unusually 
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perfect form became visible, anil chunged the 
whule prosaic scene. It was marvellous to see 
little knots of busy people, their eager move- 
ment arrested, their worldly preoccupatious 
forgotten for the moment, standing in admira- 
tion before the gracious apparition. The 
rainbow lingered but for a brief space, and 
then slowly faded away. But it remained 
long enough to tinge with a Divine splendour 
the homely face of the city, to cheer many a 
heart with a vision of rare beauty, nay, to 
create the thought that God does uot abimdon 
any part of His world, or wholly sever the 
bonds of love that link Him to His human 
childreu. There is no life so gloomy, but 
some rays of comfort shall steal in to illumine 
it; and though a whole city-full of rebelliou 
and sin separate God from men as with a thick 
cloud, yet shall that barrier be pierced again 
and again by the sweet tokens of His mercy. 
This is the unchanging law, which shall endure 
when all else shall change — a law unchange- 
able as God Himself. ' For the mountains 
may depart, and the hills be removed ; but 
my loving-kindness shall not depart from thee, 
neither shall my covenant of peace be removed, 
saith the Lord that hath mercy on thee." ^ 
And this covenant of peace is visible not 
ely in the strength that springs up within 
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each suffering heart, but in the loving deeds 
that may help to call it into being. It is not 
only the power given to you and me to rise 
out of the wreck of shattered hopes and joys, 
but the human hand that ofttimes is put forth 
to lift us up, which proves the ancient promise 
to be still a living one. It is a quaint idea of 
the Rabbins that in an age conspicuous for 
righteousness the rainbow is not visible ; the 
virtuous, they say, are a sufRcient sign that 
God remembers His covenant.^ And truly it 
is man's mercy to man that is the most 
eloquent witness of the Divine love. Every 
pang assuaged by human agency, every sooth- 
ing, encouraging word that is spoken to still 
the complaining, to strengthen the despairing, 
spirit, every deed of true charity, every grasp 
of a friend's hand, every ray of light that falls 
upon our life from the soul of our beloved, is 
a manifestation of God's mercy. Those virtues 
of men and women, by the exercise of which 
they bless one another, are as truly God's 
angels as are the tranquillity and the strength 
that will sometimes mysteriously find their way 
into our disquieted hearts, coming we know 
not whence. 

We are apt to forget this truth, to separate 
the beneficent activities of humanity from the 
other phenomena of life as something in which 
' Kclhuboth, 77 b ; Yaltul, g 61, 
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Gotl has no part. We are even tempted to say 
that man is better than his Maker, and that it 
is only human goodness that saves the world 
from being altogether evil, life from being 
altogether a failure. But who has placed in i 
our hands this power to bless, but He who has | 
made us? Shall we deny to Him who has 
fashioned the human heart the authorship of 
the eraotions^the pity and the love — tlw 
uplift it ? Is man's nobihty the one thing i 
a whole universe which owes not its origin to 
God ? No ; whenever we raise our thoughts ] 
in gratitude for Heaven's mercies, let us 
forget to include among them the kindly 
deeds which help so largely to make life not 
only noble, but bearable. The rainbow is set 
in the heavens, but its ends touch the lowest 
parts of the earth — nay, it seems to rest on 
the earth, and to be built upon it as a founda- 
tion. And so the signs of God's love i 
chiefly to be discerned in human love, and i 
the all-encompassing areh of the Divine mercy 1 
is reared upon the commonplace, yet ennobling { 
deeds of kindness which men perform to one 1 
another in this earthly life. 

It is a truth worth remembering ; for it ] 
deepens our sense of the Divine goodness ; it J 
gives an added beauty to God's great scheme. J 
Not in the splendour of external nature, not I 
in the loveliness of earth and sea and sky, not I 
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in the nutural provision for the iieeils of every 
hving thing both great and small — not in these 
alone are the footsteps of a loving God to be 
descried, but in every impulse that bids man 
help to lift the burden from the bowed 
shoulders of his brother, in every beat of 
the heart that throbs with sympathy for 
another's needs, another's woe. In olden 
days there comes to the Prophet a. vision 
of the Divine glory, which he likens to the 
beauty of the rainbow. He falls on his face 
in adoration before this glimpse of a magnifi- 
cence so sublime.' So, too, may we pay 
homage to the splendour of human goodness, 
that faint reflection of God's glory, that rain- 
bow-like messenger of God's love. There is 
nothing so beautiful in all the world ! 




•BE THOU A BLESSING.*! 



' Be Ihou a blessing.'— Gknes is lii. 

THE words are a commaiKt as well as a 
promise. Abraham is ofiered the 
Divine love as the reward of a life lived for 
God ; but from him, in turn, the gracious 
influences of human love are to stream forth, 
ami fertilise a barren world. The two aspects 
of the meaning of the test are, in truth, 
identical. For the life that is blessed of 
the Lord must of necessity confer blessing 
on many other lives. Faith and obedience 
towards God, an overflowing sympathy for 
man— the conspicuous features of the Patri- 
arch's character — are a torch from which many 
a darkened soul may gather the light it so 
sorely needs. Every noble life has, in its 
nobility, not only the seeds of its own joy, but 
the promise of nobility and rejoicing for the 
hearts around it. It is an example that 
silently encourages weaker souls to be strong 
— strong in faith, in self-surrender — a fountain 
of loving-kindness where those who are weaiy 
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and faint through affliction may drink and be 
refreshed. 

Thus it is, no doubt, that Abraham has come 
to be looked upon as a sort of apostle of truth 
and righteousness. Without any direct war- 
ranty from the text of Scripture, tradition, both 
Jewish and Mussulman, persists in representing 
his life's work as of a missionary character. He 
is the great iconoclast, breaking in pieces his 
father's images, bearding the idolatrous Nim- 
rod himself on his throne, and boldly calling 
upon him to ackbowledge the true God. But, 
more than this — and here the legends are 
more obviously inspired by the Bible story — 
Abraham is the personification of all the 
gentler virtues. He lays out, we are told, a 
beautiful garden, and near it builds a guest- 
house with four doors facing the four quarters 
of the heavens, so that it may be open to every 
wayfarer, from whatever direction he comes — 
a guest-house like the ideal temple of the 
modern poet — 

' . . . always o])en-doored 
To every breatli from Heaven ; and Truth and 

And Love and Justice came and dwelt therein. 

The hungry are fed, the naked clothed, the 
sick lovingly tended. No one passes by with- 
it receiving what he needs. And for these 
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merciful offices Abraham will accept neitli 
recompence nor thanks. ' Nay/ he says, ' give 
thanks not to me, but to the Master o( the 
house, the most High God, the Possessor of 
heaven and earth." ' And so, in the words of 
the Midrash, he brings near those who are far 
o(f, and leads them, in purity of belief and 
lowliness of spirit, to the feet of their Father 
in heaven.' 

And to us also is the command addressed 
with its twofold duty. Religious ourselves, we 
may help to deepen the religion of those about 
us ; possessed of a quick sympathy for human 
needs and sorrows, we may dispel some of 
the shadows that rest on other lives. We, in 
our turn, may direct some wandering soul to 
the real source of all its Joys, to the true goal 
towards which it ought to press forward ; we, 
too, may plant in this earthly wUdemess a fair 
garden, whose golden fruit shall gladden and 
reiresh those that pass by; we, too, may fling 
open the doors of our hearts on every side, and 
give rest and comfort to some of life's weary 
pilgrims, whoever they may be, and whatever 
may be their trouble. These are the two 
aspects of our command, and about each I 
would say a word in turn. 

Upon every rehgious man and woman, as 

1 See Baring-Gould' 
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upon the Patriarch of old, the duty is laid of 
being God's missionary. They are to win 
souls for God, not necessarily by an aggressive 
propaganda, which too often repels rather than 
attracts, but simply by the quiet force of a 
beautiful example. But few of us are called 
upon literally to imitate the Patriarch's active 
warfare in the cause of religious truth. Every 
true believer, by the very strength of his un- 
obtrusive belief, is a witness for Religion. He 
often does more to perpetuate and extend its 
reign than if he preached it at street-comers, 
or passionately appealed to each passer-by to 
save his soul. And his service becomes still 
more valuable when, as must happen in the 
case of every sincere believer, religion is the 
parent of righteousness, when faith in God is 
clearly the source of the virtues — the truth and 
the integrity, the gentleness and the purity — 
which mark the conduct of everyday life. 
The indifferent, the sceptic, the scoffer— what 
can plead with these half as forcibly as the 
spectacle of a heart ennobled by faith^a 
heart ' fixed,' like the Psalmist's, ' trusting in 
God' whatever may come, and gaining from 
its faith a sweetness and a power of renuncia- 
tion to which the godless life seldom attains ? 
And this is a blessing we may all confer. Let 
us not think that it matters nothing to any one 
except ourselves what we believe, or how little 
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we believe. It nutters much. Not one of ui 
lives his life alone. A multitude of ties binds 
UI to our kind. Whatever our circumstances, 
though our friends be few, though we maj 
have no influence, tLough we may not be very 
learned, there is one pft we share with the 
most nchly endowed and the most intluential — 
it is the power of being an example, a possible 
inspiration. We may all, as we go our way, 

' . . . leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time ; 

Footpmita, thnt perhaps another. 
Sailing' o'er life's solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother. 
Seeing, shall take heart ag^u.' 

But there are clearly two sides to this truth. 
For good or for evil our lives help, however 
slightly, however imperceptibly, to mould the 
lives of others. ' We have all a cure of souls. 
Every man is a centre of perpetual radiation, 
like a luminous body ; he is, as it werej a 
beacon which entices a ship on the rocks if it 
does not guide it into port. Every man is a 
priest, even involuntarily ; his conduct is an 
unspoken sermon, which is for ever preaching 
to others ; but there are priests of Baal, of 
Moloch, and of all the false gods. . , . An 
evil example is a spiritual poison ; it is the 
proclamation of a sacrilegious faith, of an 
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impure god.' ^ It is a terrible responsibility, 
and yet a glorious one. We are warned against 
being careless in religion — against half-beliefs, 
against the indolence wiiicb will not be at the 
pains of formulating a clear-cut, vigorous 
creed, or of leading a pronounced religious life 
— warned against it by the recollection of the 
injury which this indolence will assuredly 
inflict upon those about us by confirming them 
in their scepticism and their indifference to 
the solemnity of life. But, on the other hand, 
we are exhorted to make our religion a real, a 
living thing, by the thought of the blessing 
which our very example may confer upon 
those who are still denied the consolation and 
the strength which God has laid up for the 
hearts that trust in Him. 

' TIiou knowest not what argument 
Thy life to thy neighbour's creed has lent : 
All are needed by each one ; 
Nothing Is fair or good alone.' 

Nor is it only of those that are far off that we 
have to think, but of those, too, that arc near. 
My brethren, there are little ones growing up 
about your knees, for whom you dearly long to 
secure the blessings of life, Foremost among 
those blessings set religion. It deserves the 
place of honour. But be careful that you your- 

AndiC ! Jouritnl (Englisli edilion). i. 43. 
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selves have the boon, or you cannot transmit it 
to yoat children. You are their conscience; 
they take from your lives the law which is to 
guide their own. If they are to grow up God- 
fearing, God-loving, the fear and the love of 
God must indispensably shine in your own 
conduct. You cannot be ha]f-hearteil in your 
belief, without denying them far more than 
half the blessings you would ensure them. 
You cannot be wholly on the side of God, 
without laying for them the foundations of a 
happiness for which in the after years they 
shall rise up and call you blessed. 

But this, as I have pointed out, is only one 
side of the meaning of the text. Still more 
obvious are the blessings which we may difliise 
around us by loving deeds. Here, again, the 
very example we offer is a blessing ; for good- 
ness is contagious, and every kindly act we 
perform is an eloquent voice calling upon 
others to imitate it. For is it imt true that 
many a drowsy heart is awakened out of its 
lethargy, many a self-loving nature shamed out 
of its selfishness, by the spectacle of another's 
energy and devotion in the cause of humanity ? 
How fruitful in blessing, then, are deeds of 
kindness ! How eagerly ought we to seize 
upon every opportunity of performing them, 
seeing that their beneficent influences are so 
wide-spread ! You may have known what it 
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I, nhen going on your way one dark night, to 
feel a welcome gleam of light suddenly flash 
upon you, to illumine your road and cheer 
your heart. You go on, guided and gladdened 
by those friendly rays, for some distance, and 
then you find that they have come irom a 
solitary candle set in a window. Just as far 
does a simple deed of love travel, with its 
blessed effects. How many souls may it not 
light up with enthusiasm for the service of 
man ! How much peace and strength may 
it not instil into the heart it is designed to 
bless ! A word in season spoken to the 
despairing, a hand-grasp that tells some 
sorrowing one that he is not forlorn, a. good 
woman's kiss that bids a weaker sister be 
strong and of good courage— how small are 
these things, and yet what may they not 
accomplish ! They may become the turning- 
point of a life, and change it magically from a 
ruin into a fair fabric beautiful with hope. 

And we can all be instruments for diffusing 
such blessing. We have not to search far for 
the opportunities. True, we must first do the 
duty that is nearest to us — first satisfy the 
demands of our home-life, with the call it 
makes to us every day and every hour to 
promote by our self-denial the happmess of 
those who are dear to us, with its appeal to 
^^■U to forget ourselves in order that we may 
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the better remember them. But these 
common duties, which claim more eonsidera- 
tion than we are always ready to give them, 
need not exhaust our energies. There are 
still wider possibilities of blessing that are 
given to us all to realise. There is the 
world with its troubled waves, whose tumult 
only dimly reaches our ears in our peaceful 
homes — the world with its fateful storms 
and its human wreckage. Shall we not put 
forth at least a little way on that tempestu- 
ous sea, seeking some perishing brother 
whom haply we may save .■" The task is not 
so difficult as it seems. Not great deeds are 
we asked to do, but little ones. There are 
many who long to be helpfu], yet distrusting 
their own powers, or lacking guidance, sit 
with folded hands while thousands are going 
down in the raging waters before their very 
eyes. They carry blessing in their hearts and 
hands, but, because they do not perceive the 
treasure they possess, it is as if they had it not. 
Why should they not be enlightened ? Why 
should all this fair flower of goodness, which 
might help in some degree to change the face 
of the world, be permitted to run uselessly to 
seed for lack of tending ? Who will marshal 
these straggling forces burning with ardour 
for the good cause, and make them into a d 
ciplined, well-led army, rea<ly to contend with 
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human woe ? ' Who shall begin the battle ? ' 
was the question asked of God in olden times, 
and swiftly the answer came: 'Thou.'' I 
should dearly like to see this much-needed 
movement initiated within oui- own ranks. I 
should like to see a band of workers associ- 
ated with this congregation, who will pledge 
themselves to accept guidance as to the 
way in which they may turn benevolent, yet 
vague and barren aspirations, into practical 
and fruitful service. 

Little or no money is needed ; for the 
miseries that chiefly cry for alleviation are 
those that money is powerless to reach ; what 
is needed is much helpfulness, much energy, 
much sympathy, much love. A Personal 
Service Guild, similar in principle, though 
not necessarily in details, to those established 
in some Jewish congregations in the United 
States — that is what I am suggesting — one 
whose members would take the work most 
congenial to them, and be ever ready to do it 
at the word of command. If the bread-winner 
of a family is without employment, swift feet 
would hasten to seek for it ; if there is a sick 
person to be comforted, a neglected mind to 
be instructed, a solitary soul to be blessed 
with companionship, gentle hands would be 
outstretched to proffer the needed boon; if 
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there is a downcast spirit to be upraised « 
a cheering word, there would be lips ready to 
speak it. So easily would such work fall within 
the powers of the meanest, that even children 
might take part in it. They might begin their 
ajiprentieeship to the work of love by under- 
taking, for example, to be kind to animals, 
and to persuade their companions to show a 
like consideration.' 

I would only remind you, finally, of what I 
have often ventured to tell you. The true 
value of our Sabbath meetings for Prayer is 
not to be measured by the passing fervour 
which they kindle in the worshipper, but by 
the ennobling effect they exert upon his life. 
If, as the result of our worship, our characters 
are strengthened, and our aims exalted, then 
indeed has it achieved its purpose. And 
never can its success be more signally demon- 
strated than when it inspires us to acts of 
self-sacrifice for the happiness of others, when 
it leads us to the dark places of the earth 
where pain and sorrow hold their sway, there 
to obey the command, ' Be thou a blessing ! ' 




WOMAN'S INFLUENCE 



■ And Jerebel, his wife, said unto him, Dost thou now 
govern the kingdom of Israel? Arise, and eat bread, and 
let thy heart be merry; I will give ihee the vineyard of 
Nabothtbejeireelite.'— IKINCS xxi. 7. 

* T WILL give thee the vineyard '—there 
■* speuks the raasterftil woman, the 
woman who is stronger than the man, and, 
alas, stronger for evil. Jezebel has been the 
type of female wickedness through the ages ; 
but especially is she the type of the wickedness 
which irrevocably rtiins the morally weak, 
and, while they are hesitating on the brink of 
sin, gives the fatal impulse that hurls them 
into the abyss. Ahab, the king, despite his 
magnificence, his many cities, his famous 
palace of ivory, is a miserable man ; for he 
has set his heart on one poor vineyard, and 
cannot have it. Naboth, its possessor, will not 
sell his patrimony. In utter wretchedness 
this pitiable king takes to his bed, turns his 
face to the wall, and refuses food — the very 
type of the man whom insidious temptation 
finds an easy victim. His wife enters, and 
leams the cause of his sadness — learns it to 
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BcofTBt him. He, the Sovereign, to be cheated 
of his heart's desire by a man's obstinate 
scruples ! Those scruples — nay, the man 
himself — are impediments he may sweep 
away with a wave of his band. How ridicu- 
lous to Brieve because this vineyard has been 
dented him ! The denial only points out the 
way of getting the coveted prize. But Ahab 
is clearly not of the stuff of which murderers 
are made. Jezebel is east in a different 
mould. She will take the Decessary steps. 
'Arise, and eat bread, and let thy heart be 
merry : / will give thee the vineyard.' She 
is true to her word, but at what a cost ! She 
gives him the vineyard, but takes from him 
for ever his peace of mind. This one crime, 
in which he has suffered himself to l>e the 
passive accomplice, pursues him all his life. 
Nay, it is with him after death. It ruins his 
career ; it gives his blood to be licked by the 
dogs. This fatal ascendency of an unscrupu- 
lous woman is his total undoing. Grimly true 
are the words of the historian : ' There was 
none like unto Ahab, who did sell himself to 
do that which was evil in the sight of the 
Lord, whom Jezebel, his wife, stirred up.* 

There was the source of all the sin and the 
suffering : the power of the wife over the 
husband, e.vereised for evil— the degradation 
of a weak man into a bad man by a woman'tfj 
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hands. One is irresistibly reminded of the 
kindred tragedy limned by the gretitest of 
English dramatists. But for his wife's prompt- 
ings Macbeth might have been innocent of 
overt crime to the end. Hardened warrior 
though he is, his mental fibre is weaker than 
hers, or let us say his conscience is stronger. 
She, with lier 'undaunted mettle,' is the one 
spur that pricks the side of his intent, and 
moves him to the horrible deed which is to 
give him what she calls ' the ornament of life,' 
The ornament of life ! The whole blood- 
curdling story reveals the cruel irony of the 
words. Like Naboth's vineyard, the crown on 
Macbeth's head, far from being the ornament, 
becomes the hideous blemish, the very curse 
ofhfe. 

But more terribly pathetic even than the 
misery wrought in both cases is the spectacle 
of the evil genius taking the feminine form. 
The corruption of the man is sad enough ; 
but that Uie corrupting influence should pro- 
ceed from her who should aiid might have 
ennobled him, that he should be made cruel 
by the incitements of one whom Nature has 
marked out as the gentler, the more merciful, 
the more loving — this is pitiful, heart-break- 
ing. She who, by all the laws of her being, 
is destined to be an angel leading the man 
Heavenward, becomes a very devil, whispering 
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to him thoughts of crime, giving hiro banils 
to perpetrate it, dragging his halting feet 
down the fatal stairway of perdition. 

The picture is no isolated one. From Eve 
herself downwards the story of human degrada- 
tion is too often the story of feminine influence 
employed for sinister ends. The sin in Eden 
is typical. The fruit which the man regards 
as forbidden he devours at the instigation of 
the temptress. But happily the converse is 
also true. Capable of luring men to moral 
ruin, woman possesses the strength that may 
lift them to an almost illimitable ennoblement. 
Delilah is matched by Deborah, Jezebel bj 
Abigail, Cleopatra the notorious by Cornelia 
the illustrious, the mother and inspirer of 
Rome's heroes. And yet there are women 
who complain that they have no power, that 
they are defrauded of their right to sovereignty 
by a universal Salic law ! They forget that 
rule often belongs less to the ha.nds that 
actually hold the sceptre than to the power 
behind the throne, that the mind which in- 
spires actions, whether they be done in pubUc 
or private, is far more truly their author than 
the agent that actually performs tliem. 

And this is woman's part — the part for 
which Nature has clearly destined her. Un- 
suited for the rough work of the world, ill- 
adapted to battle with men for supremacy ii ~ 
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the political tield, she yet wields ii 
power in the quiet influence she exerts over 
her husband and her sons. She may have no 
band in directly shaping the fortunes of a 
nation or a community ; but indirectly she 
powerfully helps to mould them, for she is 
the builder-up of character in those about her; 
and character it is that makes the individual 
and therefore the people. ' Woman's king- 
dom' is a familiar term; but who shall fix its 
hmits ? It is not the home only ; it is the 
whole world. It is the mind and the heart of 
man, where lie the springs of the world's 
destiny. ' What,' asks Emerson, ' is civilisa- 
tion?' and he answers, 'The power of good 
women." It is a splendid prerogative; what 
can surpass it ? Why, then, should a woman 
repine because the doors of Parliaments are 
closed against her, because convention will not 
allow her to enter the noisy arena of public 
life? She has empire enough to satisfy the 
greediest ambition — real empire, not the sem- 
blance of it. Let her not talk of women's 
rights, for those are not rights which have to 
be won by wrong ; and it is a wrong to drive 
men out of their own sphere, nay, to deface 
the feminine character, gentle, placid, equable 
—passionless save for noble enthusiasms- — with 
the dust of political warfare. No ; woman 
lUst look elsewhere for her vocation. Her 
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Hphere is that of lofty sug^^estion. Nubl; 
aspiring, she must imbue nian with her ideals, 
and act through him. 

Listen to this story. In the time of St. 
Philip Neri, there was a nun who gave out one 
day that she had miraculously received the 
gift of prophecy. The I'ope was at a loss to 
know how to regard her pretensions. While 
he was deliberating, Philip, who had just come 
from a journey, arrived, and learot the Pon- 
tiff's perplexity. Promising to solve the 
difficulty, he at once remounted his mule, and 
rode to the convent. When the nun came to 
him, he simply asked her to draw olThis mud* 
stained riding-boots. She refused to perform 
so menial an office. Whereupon, hastening 
hack to the Pope, Philip exclajmed : ' Be not 
disquieted, Holy Father ; here is no inspira- 
tion, for here is no humility." ' 

We may attach this moral to the story : that 
the real woman — she who most truly fulfils 
the function of womanhood — is she who, re- 
fusing to assert her claim to a realm which is 
not hers, refusing to usurp a position in which 
she must boldly challenge the world's gaze, is 
content to find her work in more quiet and 
apparently humbler paths. Secluded though 
they are, those paths are glorious. For what 
can be nobler than to be tlie conscience of a 
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child — -a voice of alternate reproof and en- 
couragemeut — to be the inspirer of a husband, 
to win him for duty when self-interest claims 
him? Who can be stronger than the 'strong 
woman,' of whom the wise man speaks, whose 
strength finds its most eloquent witnesses in 
the fame of her husband, who ' sitteth among 
the elders of the land,' in the reverence of her 
children, who 'rise up and call her blessed' ?' 
To a disciple, who has been disparaging the 
sex, a Rabbi replies, ' It is enough that they 
train their little ones, and save us, their hus- 
bands, from sin.' ^ Enough indeed ; for to 
guide two generations in the way of life is a 
splendid task- — one whase importance, whose 
solemnity, cannot be exaggerated. 

Ah, my sisters, see to it that your efforts are 
worthy of this proud prerogative. For power 
implies responsibility. Wifehood, motherhood 
— what a weight of obligation do these terms 
suggest ! According as a woman realises their 
meaning, or fails to realise it, does she make 
or mar the happiness of her dearest. The 
infant who reposes on her brea-st, who looks up 
to her with that perfect trust whicli is the 
secret of a child's sway over our hearts — what 
is its life to be ? Is it to be bright or dark, 
noble or base ? It depends largely upon her. 
Humanly speaking, she holds her babe's fate 

E^Dverbs xxxi, ij-iS, '' Yebamolh 63 a. 
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in her hands. Her instruction, her traiping, 
her counsel, may go far to lift him to the 
angels, or to consign him to the life of the 
brute. And observe that the alternatives are 
not merely influences that are positively good 
and positively bad, but firm and wise and 
vigilant guidance on the one hand, and loose, 
thoughtless, capricious treatment on the other. 
The seeds of a worthless life are sown as much 
by unwise discipline, or by no discipline, as by 
directly vicious training. How terrible, then, 
is the responsibility of the parent, of the 
mother especially, seeing that upon her 
devolves the task of fashioning her child's 
disposition at a time when he is most impres- 
sionable! Vou have heard of the criminal 
who, on his way to execution, obtains leave to 
say farewell to his mother. He goes to her, 
and smites her on the cheek, saying, ' Hadet 
thou done thy duty, I should not be going 
forth to a shameful death.' Ah ! how much 
sin and woe may not be laid at the door of a 
mother's folly, ay, even of a mother's fond- 
ness ! But, on the other hand, what nobility, 
what peace of mind, what joy has not sprung 
from a mother's wisdom ! A kiss from his 
mother made Benjamin West a painter; just 
such a kiss has set a consecrating seal upon 
many a man's life, and kept it from going down 
to the pit. Think of it, my sisters, and real 
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extent of your power, the sanctity of your 
nk of it, and deem no thought 
too painful, no anxiety too deep, no effort too 
exacting, which you bestow upon the training 
of the little ones you have received from God. 
To them you have given life ; crown the gift 
by teaching them to use life well — to their 
true happiness. Pray with all your might for 
help, for insight, for understanding, so that 
your motherhood may be a blessing to your 
children, not a curse, so that your memory 
when you have gone hence may be a constant 
inspiration, urging them to higher and yet 
higher peaks of goodness, a cherished flower 
kept alive by the warmth of their soul's love. 
This is what is meant by being a strong woman 
— strong for good, not, as Jezebel was, for evil. 
But the more obvious lesson of our story is 
the one that is less frequently leamt. All 
women know that they ought to exercise a 
salutary influence as mothers; but only a few 
understand that they have to exercise it as 
wives. And yet what a wide sphere of noble 
achievement here presents itself! What can- 
not a strong woman do to deepen the good 
instincts of her husband, to fortify the weak 
points in his moral armour, to throw the deci- 
sive weight into the scale when he is oscil- 
lating between right and wrong ! What may 
jjfae not do towards making him u God-fearing 
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man, towards turning his indiflerence to t 
ljf;ion into iinpreteading, yet g-eauine piety! 
The Bible speaks sometimes of wise women, 
with whom great mea readily take counsel 
Every wife may be n wise woman, whose di- 
rection her husband may find it his joy and 
strength to seek, not only in affairs of the 
world, but in the far weightier matters of the 
true life— the life that is led for God. 

' You fancy, perhaps, as you have been told 
so often, that a wife's rule should only be over 
her husband's house, not over his mind. Ah 
no ! the true rule is just the reverse of that ; 
a true wife, in her husband's house, is his 
servant ; it is in his heart that she is queen. 
Whatever of best he can conceive, it is her 
part to be ; whatever of highest he can hope, 
it is hers to promise ; all that is dark in him 
she must purge into purity ; all that is failing 
in him she must strengthen into truth ; from 
her, through all the world's clamour, he must 
win his praise ; in her, through all the world's 
warfare, he must find his peace.' ^ 

Ah, what may not a man do and become in 
a good woman's hands ! What may he not do 
and become in the hands of a weak woman ! 
There are crises when a single word is enough 
to turn the whole current of a life into a noble 
channel ; but let that word be unspoken — 

1 Ruskin : Tit Crown of Wild OUvt, iii 
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it may be ft word of encouragement or of 
expostulation— and the stream rushes on, to 
dash itself against the rocks. It is often 
given to the wife to say that word. Living 
apart from the storm and stress of the world, 
she is less tempted ; her finest instincts are 
less liable to be blunted by expediency, or 
clouded by passion. She can guide often by 
a touch so subtle as to be almost unfelt, by an 
influence which the object of it scarcely re- 
cognises as external. Where is the woman 
who will not essay to play such a part ? For 
what prouder possession can a wife have than 
the ability to step between her husband and 
his baser self, than the consciousness that be- 
spattered though he is, in the fierce race of 
life, the soil can always be removed by her 
ministering hands, that in her he has a second 
soul, reinforcing with its impulse the feebler 
promptings of his own spirit.' The Talmud'^ 
tells how Akiba, the great sage, once returns 
in triumph to his place, after a long absence, 
at the head of a legion of disciples, A crowd 
gathers to do him honour. Suddenly from the 
throug there rushes forth a woman, ragged, 
wan, hollow-eyed, and throws herself into his 
arms. The students would repulse her, but 
Akiba restrains them. 'Forbid her not,' he 

I Nedarim, 50 a,; Aboth de R. Nathan, ed. 
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cries, ' she is my wife, and what I am, and what 
you are, we have become through ber ; she lias 
been my inspiration.' A proud moment for ttiat 
patient, devoted heart, who bad obtained her 
reward at last ! And what woman may not 
experience moments of almost^ e(]ual ecstasy? 
She has but to be strong, to be true to her 
mission as the helpmate of her husband, to 
aid in preserving his integrity when its 
stability is sorely threatened, to cry. when he 
is discouraged and sad because rectitude is 
hard to keep in this crooked world, ' Let thy 
heart he merry : 1 will give thee the vineyard' 
— the pleasant vineyard of a conscience at rest 
— and the hour of her triumph is come. She 
has been his salvation. She has risen to the 
level of her womanhood. She has tasted the 
sweets of power — power far transcending in 
joyousness the mi):;ht of the king on his 
throne — the power of one soul to imbue,-, 
another with its own strength, and to lift i 
by magnetic force from earth to heaven. 
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—Exodus jmnv. 30.34. 



T^HE old-world artist of whom the text 
■^ speaks— Bezalel, the designer of Israel's 
first House of Prayer — is endowed not only 
with the artistic faculty, but with the power 
of imparting his sublime thoughts to others. 
The spirit of wisdom and understanding and 
knowledge which illuraines his own soul, leaps, 
under the magic of his personality, to other 
souls, and sets them aflame. God, we are 
told, 'hath put it in his heart that he may 
teach.' This, too, is a gift of God to him — 
this power of self-communication, of disclosing 
his beautiful dreams to others, of exalting 
them as he himself has been exalted. It is 
the endowment needed to complete and crown 
the artistic gift, to redeem it from sterility. 
For of what use is it to see the sublime, if the 
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vision is for ever locked up in the seer's sonl^ 
Of what use is it to be a master-spirit, and 
yet not to teach ? The artist's only true glory, 
his only true work, lies in revealing those 
higher peaks he himself has trodden in ^rit, 
in lifting others, in however small a degree, 
nearer to God and duty. 

This is a position which will be assailed with 
a stonn of denial, and from no quarter so 
fiercely as from the artistic world itself. 'We 
have nuthing to consider,' say the painter, the 
sculptor, the playwright, ' but Art- She alone 
is our mistress. What we have to strive after 
is what is artistically true, not what is morally 
beautiful. ^Esthetics, not ethics, is our all- 
sufScient guiding principle.' This is what we 
are told nowadays in language so differeut 
from that of the old Bible teachers, who saw 
in every great intellectual endowment the 
gift of God, and in every artist a prophet — 
nay, in language so different from tliat of a 
Giotto, a Dante, a Michelangelo, who lived 
and wrought only that they might teach the 
most exalted of all truths, and spread a love 
of the beauty that is divine, Alas for the 
contrast between the old and the new ! Alas 
for the anomaly by which an age like ours, 
GODspicuous for material and scientific pro- 
gresB, should have as its other characteristic 
so great a decadence in the artistic ideal! 
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For not only is it true that an un-moral, 
which so easily degenerates into an immoral, 
Artj means the loss of a splendid opportunity 
for uplifting the world, it is also true that a 
narrow conception of the function of Art 
means a lack of moral depth in both artist 
and public. A low artistic ideal is the 
symptom of a low ethical ideal. Art has 
never really flourished in a morally degenerate 
age ; for it has had no congenial soil to nourish 
it. And thus the artist is the mirror of his 
time. If he works under a deep sense of the 
solemnity of his gift and his mission, if he 
remembers always that ' truth and goodness 
and beauty are but different faces of the same 
All,'' and that therefore he must seek tn 
embody only that true beauty which reveals 
and inspires goodness, then his age is an age 
of high moral endeavour in all things, and, 
in prophetic phrase,'' wisdom and knowledge 
and the fear of God are indeed the stability 
of his times. But if, on the contrary, he flings 
to the winds all thoughts of responsibility to 
a Power higher even than his Art, if the 
beauty he would embody is the false, dead 
beauty into which no breath of a divine life 
has been breathed— then be sure that a 
debased conception of duty is the note of 
bis day, and that his own materiaUsm is 
Emerson on Btaufy. > Isaiah xxxjU. 6. 
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lint the reflection of the materialism t 
genemtion. 

Wvll. if this be so, what are we to say of 
the ethical character of our age as it is re- 
vealed by contemporary Art ? Can we Inilj- 
affirm that there is no perceptible decline in 
the artistic ideal ? Ojinpare the average work 
o( the tnodero painter with that of his pre- 
decessor of only a century back. Beauty there 
still is of a sort, iidelity to technical rules, 
unquestioDsble skill ; but is the tone as dig- 
nified, the purpose as pure ? Make the com- 
parison with the works of the great masters 
of the Middle Ages, and the contrast is more 
striking still. We look in vain for that 
revelation of the consciousness of a sacred 
for that inspiration in the larger 
sense of the word, of which the message 
uttered with brush and canvas by the painter- 
prophets of olden days so eloquently tells. 
We read of Michelangelo leading a hfe 
If-denial such as the Talmudic 
Rabbins' were wont to prescribe as the true 
life for the followers of the Torah, almost 
literally eating bread with salt and drinking 
water by measure, sleeping on the earth and 
living laborious days; for often, we learn, he 
satisfied with a piece of bread, which he 
would eat while he went on working ; he 
ilha of R. Meii 
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would frequently lie down in his clothes and 
rise after a few hours' sleep to go on with 
his labour.' To him might well be applied 
the lines of the modem poet: 

' How apread their lures for him in rain 
Thieviug ambition and paltering Gain ! 
He thought it happier to be dead. 
To die for beauty than live for bread.' 

Nay, do we not know how Michelangelo 
strove to ensure for his countrymen that 
freedom and justice, the glory of which he 
figuratively extolled in some of his greatest 
works ?^ Wh.at parallel to this sustained 
patriotism, this splendid self-denial, has the 
modem artist to offer? The most successful 
of recent novels-'' contains a description, evi- 
dently trutliful, of Parisian artist-life, in which 
a reckless self-indulgence is the central 
feature. One nian forms the exception to 
the general debasement ; but his nobility of 
character only accentuates the degradation of 
his companions. Is it necessary to ask what 
sort of pictures such men can produce .'' For 
the stream rises no higher than its source, 
and the artist can put no more into his 
work than he has in his own soul. If the 

I W. S. Lilly : ChapUrs in Bttroptan. History, chap. V. 
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WMil is debased, the woric, too, must be vile 
Modem French art supplier only too man^ 
inatanees of this mournful troth ; and it is 
modem French art, with its distorted aims, as 
well as its undoubtedly brilliant ezeeution, 
which is finding wider homage in this countrf 
year after year. We have only to think of the 
latest phases in the history of English pil- 
ing and of the English drama, in order to 
recognise the truth of this assertion. 

1 say tbnt this decadence in Art nieai» 
moral decay, none the less real because it 
slow. I say that the Art which 
point of contact with morals, which denies 
responsibility as a teacher and know 
but itself — nay, which evokes (rom the artist 
no real self-restraint, no recognition of 
consecrating power of his gift, is a sterile 
which has missed its purpose. Nay, it i; 
Art that is doomed. It may be outwi 
fair to look upon, but its fairness is as 
hectic tfush of the fruit with the canker 
its core. It is told of Amiel, the Genei 
thinker, that 'he came to his desk 
altar ; ' for he found an ' almost religii 
delight in the exercise of his power 
sustained and concentrated thought' ^ II 
only such a feeling, which is at once st 

1 AmiiTi Jevmal (English edition), InUodiiclior 
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worship and self-abasement, that can produce 
any abiding, because any genuine, any fruitful 
Art. 

And here let me not be misunderstood. I 
am far from saying that every artistic produc- 
tion, whether it be a picture or a play, a poem 
or a piece of sculpture, should necessarily have 
a direct moral purpose, that it should avow- 
edly set itself to preach a homily. All that 
1 contend is that the artist should look upon 
his work as a possible moral teacher, and that 
therefore he should conceive it in such wise 
as to exclude all danger of debasing those 
whom it is intended to delight, Tliat this 
sense of responsibility is not more vivid than 
it is, only proves how a passion for certain 
forms of Art or, worse still, a sordid self- 
interest, can blind keen-sighted men to the 
duty that is laid upon them by the most 
famihar facts. Think of the hundreds and thou- 
sands of untutored working ])eople who crowd 
the Exhibition of tlie Royal Academy on a 
popular day, or who flock to some collection of 
pictures at the East End ; or think again of the 
multitude whom no Church, perhaps no reli- 
gion, can claim, filling the theatres night after 
night; and then measure the folly, the guilt, of 
the painter or the dramatist who, not content 
with merely losing this splendid ethical oppor- 
tunity, deliberately makes the 




it withonl p 
c«)I« hiniMlf tbe apostle of tmtfa ; but how 
can that be a dclineatioii of the trath whose 
efTects are morally false ? Nst, wluU is tnith.' 
Is it what the eye sees? is it not rather idttt 
is disccrtifd by the soul ? The Art thai is 
worthy of its Dsme, will pluclc tbe tmth bom 
the darkest depths, summoa beantr fiom amid 
the most sordid surroundings. It is possible la 
treat morally of immorality, to tell » tale of vice 
in such a way as to make it hateful. Every- 
thing ()epend.s upon the spirit in which the 
artist works. It is not the medium be emplop, 
but the manner of its employoient, that makes 
Ilia effort either shameful or sublime. Beneath 
his touch ugliness nuy be transformed into 
beauty, beauty distorted into ugliness. It k 
the latter method which is chosen by the so- 
called realism of modem times. Its portraiture 
of the lower side of human nature too often 
panders only to a low curiosity, and when its 
theme is beauty it is the fictitious beauty that 
appeals for its supremacy to tbe verdict of the 

It is because Art persists in mistaking its 
function, because it cannot measure its own 
greatness, that it fails to exert its legitimate 
effect upon the morality of the age. And a 



a mighty force, which in these days of irre- 
ligion might fight on the side of righteous- 
ness, either holds aloof or goes over to the 
enemy. It is a sad thought. You will ask 
why I press it upon you. You are not artists, 
you will say, and there is nothing in a state of 
decay, which affects Art no less than morals, 
that you can mend. But is this really so ? 
You are part of the public, and with the 
public it finally rests to purge Art of its sickly 
fancies, to fill it with healthier, nobler dreams 
and a truer self-respect. Let but the patrons 
of the picture-gallery and the theatre declare 
that they will be content no longer with pro- 
ductions that degrade Art and morals simul- 
taneously, and with a true artistic revival there 
will be bom a new ethical force. Then Art 
will prove itself an inspiration once more — the 
fruit of that spirit of God which uplifts its 
possessor, the source of ennoblement for the 
thousands who are consoled and gladdened by 
its manifestations. Once more the Beautiful 
will he the Good. The artist will resume his 
rightful place among the elect. He will be 
the teacher, the prophet, proclaiming the 
truth — the truth he has won on the heights 
— and gaining for it the reverence and the 
homage of the world. 





'SPEAK, LORD, FOR THY 
SERVANT HEARETH' M 

{A Sermon Jbr Children) ^| 

' Speak, Lord, for Thy servant hearcth .' — i Samuel lii. 9, 

I THINK it wouJd be a good plan if, foUow- 
ing an old Jewish custom, children were 
by heart short texts from the Bible, 
and midce them their mottoes. The words I 
have just ijuoted would make a beautiful motto: 
'Speak, Lord, for Thy servant heareth.' 1 
should like all of you to learn them by heart ; 
for they are words that were spoken by a child 
like yourselves, and they may be looked upon 
as having formed the motto of b:s noble life. 

You have heard in the Bible-lesson I read 
a few momeuts ago something about the 
child who spoke these words, and how he 
to speak them. The child was Samuel, 
and, child though he was, his history is 
wonderful. His mother, in gratitude, had 
promised to give him to the Lord ; and so, 
he was old enough to leave her, 
she took him to God's house at Shiloh, where 
the Israelites used to meet for worship, and 
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left him there under the charge of the High 
Priest Eli. There, after a time, he was able 
to perform little useful tasks, and thus is 
spoken of in the Bible as 'ministering unto 
the Lord.' A rather grand description, you 
might think, of a child's work. But though 
the tasks were little — one of them was to open 
and shut the doors of the holy House — they 
were useful, and they were done for God, 
The most earnest of grown-up ministers could 
not do better. One is reminded of the words 
in the Psalms,' ' I had rather be a doorkeeper 
in the house of my God than dwell in the 
tents of wickedness ; for the Lord God is a 
sun and a shield ; the Lord will give grace 
and glory.' 

Yes, the Lord will give grace and glory ; 
remember that, children. The humblest acts, 
which are all that a child can perform, become 
full of grace and glory — a splendid worship — 
when they are of service to others, when they 
are done for God's sake. 

But in usefulness and virtue even children 
can 'go from strength to strength.' They 
can go up higher in goodness, higher in God's 
class, just as they can work their way up in 
school. The child Samuel was soon to discover 
this. He was not always to be a doorkeeper, 
to linger on the threshold of the Sanctuary, 
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and know but little of the sublime things 
that were going on within. No tloubt, the 
holiness of the place spoke already to his 
heart, and filled it with a vague sense of 
solemnity. But now the indistinct murmurs 
were to cease, and a clear voice was to take 
their place. God was going to honour this 
child by speaking to him. You have heard 
how it happened. Samuel lies down to sleep 
one night, when in the solemn stillness of the 
holy House he hears his name spoken, 'Samuel, 
Samuel.' He does not know that the voice 
is God's ; how should he, for he is but a child ? 
He runs to Eli, but it was not he that had 
called. A second time and a third the same 
thing occurs. ' Samuel, Samuel,' says the 
voice, ' Here am 1,' the boy cries in turn to 
Eli. Then the old priest understands. He 
tells the child what he is to do, what he is to 
say. And when for the fourth time the voice 
calls, it is to God that the child makes his 
reply, 'Speak, Lord, for Thy servant heareth.' 
Is not this a beautiful story? God, 'the 
Almighty, Supreme and Awful Being,' as we 
call Him in our prayers, the Maker and the 
King, not only of this vast world, but of 
myriads of yet vaster worlds that human eye 
cannot even see — this great God speaking to 
a httle chUd, condescending to tell him His 
will. His plans ; speaking, too, not in loud and 
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ibie tones that fill and shake the Universe, 
but in H still small voice that reaches unly one 
heart. A beautiful story ; for God's greatness 
is never seen so clearly as in the moment when 
He puts aside His grandeur, when He bends 
down and talks to little children, ami blesses 
humble folk, and comforts the forsaken and 
the friendless and the poor.i 

But the story is most beautiful because it is 
true in the widest sense of the word, because 
it is a picture of what is going on every day, 
every moment. Do you think that Samuel is 
the only child that God has spoken to ? Do 
you think that God spoke to children only in 
olden times, in the wondrous days of the Bible? 
No; He speaks to every child in every age. 
He is speaking to you, my children, always; 
He is speaking to you now. You cannot hear 
Him, you will say ; but so it was with Samuel. 
Three times he heard a voice, but knew not 
that it was God's. He did not recognise it ; 
he thought it was the familiar voice of Eli. 
So, God is ever calling to you, but you do not 
know it. He speaks to you in tones that 
you are accustomed to, so that you may not 
be afraid ; but just because you are accustomed 
to them you fail to see that it is really the 
great Gotl that is calling, 1 do not mean, of 
course, that He speaks to you in words, but 

1 See Nole X. 
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in acts *nd tlkingv Far joa wiQ i 
that it is pcKsble to eixpras what one t 
vritboat speaking. Think Iww macli are oar 
leltes can saj in a smile or a &«wii, a sob or 
a tear. The jaj that no tm^Dc cao desoifce 
may be revealed in one btiglit glance ; • 
piteous look majr tdl the ai^ttisfa of a life- 
time. Nay, sMoe of joo know the contpositicas 
of the great mnsiciui, Moidelssohn, widA 
he has called Stmgt tnthotti Wordt. He his 
written the mosic, and left it to tell its own 
tale, to be understood by each heart in its 
own way. This is God's plan too. He is 
ever calling to us, but He never otters a 
svllable. The whole unircrse, the whole of 
life, is full of songs without words — songs tell- 
ing all kinds of wonderful things about God, 
that differ with the ear that hears the music, 
and the heart that cherishes it 

For children— children who will only listen 
— God has a special message suited to their 
tiny minds and their little lives. The most 
familiar things, as I have said, speak that 
message. God calls to you in the wonders of 
earth and sea and sky. In the radiant sun 
by day and the countless stars by night, in the 
mighty waves that toss the big ship like a toy, 
in the lofty mountain clad with eternal snow, 
in the marvels that most of you have seen^ and 
all of you have read about. He 
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and tells you of His power. He bids you see 
His wisdom too. He bids you see it in 
the wonderful way in which He hcis made 
all living things, both great and small, and 
gives them their food in its due season, and 
saves them from perishing. The delicate wing 
of the fly that sails so swiftly through the air, 
the great trunk of the elephant that tears up 
the forest trees by the roots, the industrious ant 
that stores up her food during the summer in 
readiness for the winter's scarcity, the clever 
beC; that builds the honeycomb — a palace of 
sweetmeats such as story-books tell of, only 
real — nay, you yourselves, with your thinking 
minds, your beating hearts, your hands that 
can grasp and write and sew, your feet so 
slender, yet able to support your bodies and to 
keep them from falling, your eyes that look 
out on the world and tell the brain all they see 
— all this God has made, and in all He reminds 
you of His wisdom. 'Fearfully and wonder- 
fully am I made,' cries the Psalmist, 'and that 
my Boul knoweth right well.' ^ Love, too. is 
God's message. The birds that make you 
glad with their gladness, that delight you with 
their music, the flowers that look so fair, that 
Btnell so sweet, the sunset whose splendour no 
pitinter can imitate with all his coloun, the 
beauty of the country-side — all things in 

> Psalm cxiiix. 14. 
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Nature that please and charm and gladden — 
tell you that God is kind and good. Nay, 
never has He shown His love more plainly 
than in giving you loving parents, who are 
ever thinking how they may make you happy, 
how they may save you from the slightest 
harm — ever, in the words of Scripture, keeping 
you as the apple of their eye. 

Thus, then, does God call to you. If you 
do rot recognise His voice, it is because, like 
Samuel, you have not been used to listen for it. 
And yet the tiniest things that God's hands 
have made declare the loving-kindness, the 
wisdom and the might of the Heavenly Father, 
with a voice as loud as a trumpet's. You have 
only to tell these things to speak to you, and 
they will obey. All Nature is an enchanted 
land; every flower and tree and creature will 
change into a fairy, and tell you all sorts of 
secrets, make the most beautiful promises, give 
you the best advice, if you only have the 

a thought- 
ful mind and a loving heart. Only think 
about God, and He will speak to you. Look 
for Him — look for Him in the objects you 
are always seeing in the heavens above and 
on the earth beneath, in yourselves, your 
lives — and you will find Him. He will tell 
you about Himself and of your duty. He will 
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promise you happiness, anti show you how you 
may gain it. But if, after you have found 
Him, He is to stay with you, if, having begun 
to speak to you, He is to speak to you always, 
you must have love in your hearts, and 
reverence and obedience. For what is the use 
of God calUng to you if you do not answer? 
What is the use of hearing Him call if you do 
not obey His voice ? Far better not to have 
the magic wand that changes dumb Nature 
into thousands of speaking tongues, if we 
rudely and wilfully disregard what they say. 
No ; we must hear, and obey. It is not enough 
to fuel good, one must he good, which is a 
much harder task — a task that demands con- 
stant watch fiilii ess, constant battling with our 
own inclinations and wishes, constant denial to 
ourselves of what we like most. Calling to the 
child in our story. Cod utters his name twice, 
'Samuel, Samuel.' Our wise men say that 
one word was a token of love, the other a call 
to activity. In such wise does God call to 
each of you. ' Child, child," He says, ' I love 
you ; if you would know how dearly, look 
around you, and see how I provide for your 
happiness every moment of your life. Be 
worthy, then, of my love. Be active ; be 
resolute. Work ; work to be wise, to be 
noble. Let every day, as it passes, make you 
stronger and taller — stronger in lighting for 
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what is right and good, taller by being able 
to reach up nearer to heaven.' 

And what should be your answer to this 
gracious message ? Shall it not be Samuel's ? 
— 'Speak, Lord, for Thy servant heareth/ 
'Speak, Lord,' you must say, 'tell me more of 
Thy will and my duty. I am but a child, but 
1 would do all that a child should do that loves 
Thee, and would prove his love. Thy servant 
heareth ; I would find my greatest delight in 
serving Thee — in serving Thee by serving my 
fellow-men. Thy works proclaim Thee good 
and wise ; I would be good and wise too. I 
would be gentle and patient and truthful ; I 
would strive to make others happy rather than 
myself Speak, Lord; speak to me always, 
for the love with which Thou surroundest me 
I will humbly strive to repay with love.' Ah, 
dear children, the best wish I can frame for 
you is that you may be endowed with the 
wisdom to feel this prayer, and with the 
strength to fulfil the beautiful longings it 
breathes. May God grant it ! Amen. 




IS SOON GONE, AND WE 
FLY AWAY- 






. of our years are threescore years aod ten, or 
on or strength fourscore years ; yet is their 
lail and nothingness ; for il is soon gone, and 



' 'I ""OR it is soon gone, and we fly away ' — 
X here the poet strikes one of those 
solemn, those sad notes which occasionally 
mingle with the joyous strains of Hebrew 
thought. It is a seemingly pessimistic ut- 
terance, which contrasts, but does not really 
conflict, with the wonted optimism of the 
Scriptures. The brevity of htmian life, the 
rapid flight of time that moves more swiftly 
than a weaver's shuttle^this truth would 
naturally oppress the thinkers among the 
ancient Israelites no less than their contem- 
poranes among the Gentiles. But in their 
case the reflection is not suffered to be sterile. 
If it makes them sad, they will be sad to some 
purpose. Only for a moment does the Psahn- 
ist yield himself to melancholy; speedily does 
his soul shake itself free from its despondency, 
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and soar upwards, toward God. If life is short 
even when longest, it need not be barren ; if, 
when their threescore years and ten are ended, 
men fly away — fly away from this earthly 
scene like a bird that poises itself for a Taoment 
on the swaying branches, and then vanishes 
for ever, at least let those years be well spent. 
Their very fewness makes them all the more 
precious ; the aching sense of life's emptiness, 
which comes to every thinking man and 
woman at some time or other, is a direct com- 
mand to make life full and fruitful and satis- 
fying. 

And so it is that the poet cries out from the 
depths of his sadness to God on high — cries 
out, not as the avowed pessimist would, against 
the cruelty which has made life a void, but a 
the religionist must, for the clear eye that dis 
cems life's true purpose, for the strong soul 
that courageously realises it. 'So teach us,' 
he exclaims, ' so teach us to number our days 
that we may get us a heart of wisdom. Teach 
us, God, so to note the rapid flight of time 
that we may conceive the desire and the de- 
termination to use it wisely. Let the sense a 
life's brevity beget in us neither a despairing 
inactivity nor a reckless self-indulgence, but 
energy and self- suppression. Let us catch 
these fleeting years of ours as they hurry past 
MS, and compel each to yield some fulfilled 
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duty, to leave with us some blessing. For 
this is true wisdom ; it is the one supreme 
philosophy which surpasses and coniprehends 
all the rest.' 

The Psalmist's train of thought is one which 
peculiarly harmonises with the associations of 
a season of the year which the ordinance of 
the S)Tiagogue has made a period of counting. 
The Mosaic command to number the (it\y days 
that intervene between Passover and Pentecost 
is literally obeyed even now ; for, night after 
night, the time that has elapsed since the 
Festival of Freedom is solemnly proclaimed in 
the synagogues. It is a fitting season, then, 
at which to speak of a wise treasuring of life's 
opportunities. For this formal act of counting 
the days one by one, whatever the object 
with which it was originally instituted, may 
suggest and typify for us that wise numbering 
of all our days, of which the Psalmist speaks. 
There is something peculiarly impressive in 
this quaint rite, which the Synagogue still 
jealously preserves. Amid the deepening 
shadows and the impressive stillness of the 
night the voice rings out: 'So many days 
since the great Feast. So many days gone — 
irrevocably gone, never to return.' Surely it is 
as though yet another voice were crying out in 
the recesses of the soul : ' So many days since, 
like the nation of Israel at the moment of 
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redemption] thou wast bom, since tl 
Uunched on thy new-found world, free to 
work thine own will. So many days gone 
out of thy life. What art thou doing with 
it ? If it were to end at this moment, what 
would be the verdict passed upon it — success 
or failure ? When the end does coine, when 
the night settles down on thy soul at last, 
and thou art entering the valley of the 
shadows, what account wilt thou give of 
it?' 

For good or for evil the old ceremony is 
dying out. But the question it has always 
put to those who have taken part in it with 
sympathetic hearts is the one eternal question 
that is addressed to all of us whether we 
carry out the rite or not. It is an imperious 
question, which insists upon an answer : 
What am I doing with my life — this life of 
mine that is going so cjuickly, that was given 
to me, like every other of God's gifts, in tnist.^ 
It is a question which must present itself to 
all, however thoughtless and frivolous and 
selfish. If it come not at our invitation— flur 
wise invitation — in times of peace, it will come 
unbidden in moments of turmoil, at some crisis 
when the citadel of self-love, in which we have 
intrenched ourselves, has been shaken to its 
foundations, when our easy-going philosophy 
has shrivelled up before some scorching 
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trouble, and all the desirable things in which 
we have believed and trusted, and for which 
we have lived our life, have crambled into 

But whatever the moment at which this 
stem self-questioning is performed, it is sel- 
dom, I fear, that the answer is really satisfac- 
tory. For who is there that in his own heart 
can wholly approve of his conduct of life ? 
Strive, as we may, to keep before us a noble 
conception of its meaning, we shall yet have 
to confess that in practice we have fallen short 
of it Not that it is given to any man to 
reach his ideal. The sublime dreams that 
visit the noblest souls, and make their years 
resplendent with their inspiration, are for ever 
doomed to remain partly unfulfilled. Yet at 
least it may be said that these souls have 
striven to make their dreams true ; and the 
endeavour is their crown. But what you. and 
I and mortals of ordinary clay have to deplore, 
as we look back on the vanished years, is not 
the contrast between the actual and the ideal, 
but the chasm between the actual and the 
possible — between what we have done and 
what we could have done. It is lost oppor- 
tunities that we have to regret, the neglect of 
duties that lay about our daily path — in the 
home, in the place of business, in the work-a- 
day world — the thrusting aside of angel-hands 
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that were stretched out to touch ours, half- 
co DUO an (ling, half-pIeadiug ! 

' What U the course of the life 
Of mortal men on the earth } 
MoEt men eddy about 
Here and there — eat and drink. 

Chatter and love and hate, 

Gather and »|uander, are raised 
Aloft, are hurled in the dust, 
Striving blindly, achieving 
Nothing ; and then tbey die^ 
Perish ! and no one asliB 
Who or what they have been. 
More than he asks what waves 
In the moonlit solitude wild 
Of the midmost ocean have swelled, 
Foamed For a moment, and gone.' 

In a modified sense the poet's description 
applies to us too. We never rise to the height 
of life's great argument The years come and 
go, and bring us nearer to the end, but no 
nearer to the aim, of our pilgrimage. For all 
our threescore years and ten there is little to 
show save a harvest of weeds. Truly ' their 
pride is but travail and nothingness; for it is 
Boon gone, and we fly away.' 

It is a melancholy thought. But the anti- 
dote is not to be found in railing at life, or at 
Him who gave it to us. If the vanished years 
have yielded little but disappointment, the fault 
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lies only with ourselves. The secret how to 
make life fruitful, and therefore satisfying, has 
been imparted to us; if we use not our know- 
ledge, we alone are to blame. We know that 
Duty is the key to the one all-embracing 
mystery — the mystery that lies in our living 
at all ; yet it is anything but Duty that we 
take in our hands when we are building up 
the fabric of practical life. ' What shall a 
man do to hve ? ' cries the old Jewish sage, 
and his own lips reply : ' Slay himself — kill 
all that is Imse and seKish and contemptible 
in his heart, and let the nobler elements grow. 
But too many of us adopt the directly opposite 
policy, and then wonder that life is empty — a 
failure. ' What shall a man do to die ? ' asks 
the same teacher, and again he answers him- 
self ; ' Live ' — live as the world understands 
the word— live for the lower self, Uve the life 
that is but death.* 

No ; for those who take the right view of 
it, life can never be disappointing. Pessimism 
and Religion are incompatible ideas. Base 
your conception of happiness on selfish enjoy- 
ment, and you build on the sand. A thousand 
chances will league themselves against you. 
Your wealth may take to itself wings, or breed 
only that insatiable longing for more which is 
poverty itself. Your pleasures may pall, and 
> Tanild, 31a, 
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that is tmlj inis«7 ; 



beget* 

long wooing, they roaj visit jrou too late, wben 
the phj^cal capacitjr for enjojineiit has 6ed 
But base jour happiness on self-renunctatkiii, 
vhicb, as Goethe has told as, is 

' The bonlea of the eternal song- 
Wlticb every botir our vhole life long 
Sing* sofUj to US ' 

— ba>e your happiness on the triumph of the 
nobler instincts in your breast, on the scatter- 
ing; of blessings about you as you go, and you 
build on the rock. Though all the world's 
malignant forces band themselves together 
against you, they can efTect nothing. They 
cannot rob you of your integrity — yonr in- 
tegrity that is beyond the reach of every 
power in the Universe save your own will 
You are master of your own fate. You come 
in very sooth, in power as well as in rectitude, 
as near to God as is possible for mortal man. 
Is not life worth living then ? Who will wish 
to shuffle off this mortal coll, seeing that so 
many flowers are entwined with it — flowers 
whose beauty never fades, whose sweetness 
never cloys ? Life becomes an object of desire, 
not a. weaiy burden to be cast aside with a 
sigh of relief. 

And here we reach the essential distinction 
between the opposing views of life, held i 
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Bpectively by the pessimist and the religionist. 
The one welcomes death as a release irom 
misery ; the other greets it in the spirit of the 
earnest toiler, who hails the advent of evening 
as the herald of a repose that has been earaed 
by work well done. The pious Israelite, as 
he numbers the days at this time of the year, 
counts, not to the Pentecost that is coming, 
but from the Passover that is gone. He looks 
back, not forward. And so it is with all those 
who make Religion the basis of their life's 
philosophy, the true inspiration of their life's 
work. They do not look forward to death, 
the liberator. When it comes in God's good 
time they will be ready for it. If they antici- 
pate it with feelings that are free from dread, 
they are also fur from awaiting it with longing. 
Their true mission lies here — in this world, with 
all its difficulties and sorrows ; and in conquer- 
ing them is the noblest task they can achieve. 
Effort, struggle — these are the elements out 
of which their glory i.s to be fashioned. 
Rather do they look backward, counting the 
time that is gone, weighing its fruits, number- 
ing the hand-breadths by which it has brought 
them nearer to God.' 

Nor, lastly, will he who is penetrated by 
the true religious spirit be ever looking 
onward to the end of this earthly existence as 
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the beginning of the Heavenly one. He 
will dream at times ai the bliss that awaits 
the liberated spirit 'beyond these voices* — 
dream of it, and find comfort and courage in 
the vision. But still he will find his most 
frequent joy amid the elements of his daily 
life— in his work which, done nobly, is itself 
a blessing, in the ecstasy of the fight with 
evil, in the integrity which is the answer he 
flings liack to the challenge of sorrow, in the 
glad weaving of a sublime pattern out of the 
commonplace threads of worldly experience. 
The celestial vision upon which his thojightB 
will chiefly dwell is that which may be real- 
ised on this earth — realised by his own right- 
eousness, which springs like a bright flower 
from the soil of the world — ^realised by the 
gleams of light that have stolen from his soul 
into many a darkened one, by the joy he has 
given to them that grieve, the peace he has 
brought to them that suffer, the strength, the 
salvation, he has bestowed on the feeble ones 
that were about to perish. For true is the 
poetic saying, ' 'Tis Heaven must come, not we 
must go;' assuredly Heaven must be here, 
built up by our toiling hands, before we can 
deserve to enter the City of God, the City 
Celestial. 

Ah, may we all come ever nearer to the 
realisation of tliis ideal ! For then we shall no 
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more be sorrowful because of the emptiness of 
our life, or because of the swiftness with which 
it passes. * It is soon gone, and we fly away/ 
It is true. But we need not go till our work is 
done; and when we take wing it should be 
with no sob of grief, but with the happy 
song of the bird that turns towards a sunnier 
clime. 




Note I. (page 36). — 'Any one of tiie ti 
employed against the Jews would be enough to 
" convert" three-fourths of the Christians of Russia 
to Shamanism or Buddhism in a week ; and the 
circumstance that about six million persecuted and 
miserable wretches remain steadfastly faithful to a 
religion that causes their life to be changed into a 
fiery furnace without the angel to keep it cuol, is 
the neareet approach to a grandiose miracle that 
has been vouchsafed to this unbelieving generation.' 
—'The Jews in Russia,' by E. B. Lania : Fart- 
nigkily Revieui, October 1890, p. 498. 

Note II. (page 45). — The Talmud (Menachoth, 
110a) describes the Almighty as saying to Israel, 
'Think not that in offering Sacrilice ye are doing 
My pleasure; ye are doing your own.' The text 
quoted in support of this idea is Levit. xix. 5 : ' Ye 
shall offer it at your own will.' 

No'i'E III. (page 4C).— This view is expressed in 
the following parable : — A king has a son who has 
accustomed himself to eat unclean meats. The king 
determines that the prince shall henceforth eat at 
the royal table daily, thus preventing him from 
indulging his bad habit. So with Israel ; he is 
given to idolatry, and, in order to wean him from 
the sin, the Almighty decrees that he shall bring 
1 his sacrifices to the Tabernacle. (Vayikra Uabbah on 
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Levit. xvii. 3.) Compare the following Talmudic 
Hayings: '"At present," the Almighty Bays to 
Israel, " Sacrifice is thy atonement, but in the days 
to come 1 will pardon thee without Sacrifice ;" and 
thus it is written, "I, even 1, will Myee(f blot out 
thy transgressions'" (Taiichuma on Shemiai). 
'He that studies and obeys the Torah, needs 
neither bunit^^ilTering nor sin-offering' (Meuachoth, 
IlOrt). ' He that huth an ox or a dove may bring 
it as a sacrifice ; but he that hath nought may 
bring words of penitence, for it is written, "Take 
with you words, and return unto the Lord*" 
(Tanchuma on Taav). 

Note IV. (page 46), — See Maimonides, MorB 
Nebuchim, iii. 30, and Abravanel'a Introduction to 
Leviticus, 

Note V, (page 58). — ' The precepts of the Torah 
were given solely in order to make meu pure,' is 
an aphorism of the Rabbins, uttered with especial 
reference to the dietary laws. (Bereshith Rabbah, 
chap. 44; Valkut on Levit. xl 2.) 

Note VI. (page 1 20). —The Rabbins seem to have 
perceived this truth. The Almighty, according to 
the Talmud, appears once to Rabbi Eleazar ben 
Pedath, when the latter, who is very poor, asks 
how long he is to endure so much misery. 'My 
son,' is the reply, 'wouldst thou have Me destroy 
the world for thy sake?' (Taauith, 26 n.) 

Note VH. (page 137). — Compare Psalm xciv. 12, 
God's three best gifts, says the Talmud, have been 
won through sutfering : the Torah, the Land of 
Promise, and Eternal Life (Berachoth, 5a). 



